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PUT  TO  THE  PEOOF- 

^  CHAPTER  I. 

"  Dost  thou  love  me,  my  beloved  ? 
*  *  *  * 

"  I  have  seen  thy  b  aic  to-day. 
Never  open  to  the  crowd  ; 
While  to  love  me  aye  and  aye 

Was  the  vow  as  it  was  vowed 
By  thine  eyes  of  steadfast  grey." 

It  was  August,  when  Margaret,  coming  in 
to  lunch  one  day,  announced  that  her  work 
was  ended.  There  were  only  a  few  guests 
at  Fencehurst  at  the  time,  but  they  had 
been  there  long  enough  to  have  acquired 
an   interest  in   the  church.     Her   tidings, 
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therefore,  created  some  excitement,  and, 
when  lunch  was  over,  they  all  went  to  the 
church.  Arrived  there,  they  dispersed 
themselves  about  in  groups,  and  though 
one  or  two  ventured  to  criticize,  none 
withheld  admiration.  Oswald  stood  by 
Margaret's  side,  but  the  companionship 
between  these  two  had  ceased  to  excite 
either  surprise  or  comment ;  the  surprise 
was  felt  when  either  was  seen  alone. 

The  carving  certainly  merited  the 
admiration  which  was  bestowed  upon  it. 
Margaret  had  surpassed  herself.  The 
delicate  tracery  and  openwork  looked 
almost  like  lace  in  their  fineness,  and  the 
bold,  firm  strokes  proved  the  hand  of  one 
who  had  mastered  her  art.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  thing  of  all  was  the  immense 
cross  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the  chancel 
screen,  and  which  was  twined  with  wreaths 
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of  passion  flowers,  all  cut  in  the  shining 
black  oak. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bannister  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises,  and  Margaret  owned  that 
she  was  pleased  with  her  work. 

As  they  left  the  building,  Mrs.  Bannister 
put  Margaret's  hand  on  her  arm,  and,  with 
the  air  of  one  continuing  an  interrupted 
conversation,  said — 

"It  is  of  no  use  saying  you  must  go, 
Margaret.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
keep  you  for  some  time  yet." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  you  forget  that 
I  may  not  spend  my  time  in  idleness  and 
visiting.  You  know  Mr.  Stanley  and  Miss 
Denton  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring, 
and  I  am  to  do  all  their  dining-room  furni- 
ture for  them,  including  the  mantelpiece." 

"  But  you  must  not  begin  to  work  again 
until  you  have  had  a  rest." 
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After  much  argument,  Margaret  con- 
sented to  remain  at  Fencehurst  a  week 
longer,  and  though  her  hostess  protested, 
she  had  to  be  satisfied. 

The  following  afternoon  Margaret  stood 
by  her  bedroom  window,  thinking.  She 
had  a  delicious  sense  of  freedom  and  of 
being  able  to  do  as  she  chose  without 
reference  to  time,  that  only  the  completion 
of  a  long  piece  of  work  can  give.  She 
wanted  to  go  out,  and  she  wanted  solitude. 
She  would  go  for  a  walk,  but  where  ?  A 
sudden  thought  struck  her :  she  would  go 
to  the  Enchanted  Valley.  It  was  only  two 
miles  away,  and  the  day  was  not  too  hot 
for  walking.  She  took  up  her  hat,  which 
lay  on  the  bed,  and  went  downstairs.  She 
met  no  one  as  she  passed  through  the 
vestibule  and  out  into  the  garden. 

She  walked  slowly.     There  was  plenty 
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of  time,  and  the  country  looked  exquisite. 

When  she  reached  the  Enchanted  Yalley, 

she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  looked  round. 

It  was  the  same  as  when  she  and  Philip 

had  sat  there  two  years  before. 

"  The  solemn  wastes  of  heathy  hill 
Sleep  in  the  July  sunshine  still  ; 
The  selfsame  shadows  now,  as  then, 
Play  through  this  grassy  upland  glen  ; 
The  loose  dark  stones  on  the  green  way 
Lie  strewn,  it  seems,  where  then  they  lay ; 
Still  this  wild  brook,  the  rushes  cool. 
The  sailing  foam,  the  shining  pool." 

She  sat  down  and  gazed  round,  looking 
as  though  her  eyes  could  never  be  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

As    she    sat    thus,    abandoned    to    the 

pleasure   of  the  moment,  a  voice,   whose 

ring  she  knew  well,  said  at  her  ear — 

"  Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 
And  murmur,  summer  streams  ; 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound 
To  soothe  my  lady's  deams." 
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She  started  at  the  sound,  and  the  colour 
flushed  into  her  cheeks,  as  she  said — 

"  Mr.  Saxenhohne  !  I  did  not  know 
you  knew  this  place." 

*'  I  was  never  here  until  I  came  this 
afternoon,''  replied  Oswald. 

"  How  did  you  find  the  way  ?  " 

"If  the  truth  must  be  told/'  he  said, 
looking  at  her,  -^  I  saw  you  leave  the  house, 
and  I  followed  you  here." 

She  coloured,  but  she  did  not  speak, 
either  to  say  she  was  glad  he  had  come  or 
to  reprove  him  for  having  followed  her. 

Oswald,  after  a  moment's  pause,  threw 
himself  on  the  heather  at  her  feet,  and 
began  idly  to  pluck  little  tufts  of  grass  and 
flowers,  and  to  throw  them  into  the  stream 
which  hurried  past  them.  They  were 
both  silent ;  Margaret  hardly  knew  how  to 
break  the  silence.     Her  heart  was  beating 
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fast,  for  she  dare  not  guess  what  motive 
had  made  Oswald  follow  her,  and  yet  she 
could  not  rid  herself  of  the  belief  that  he 
had  some  particular  motive. 

"  This  is  a  most  beautiful  place,"  he  said, 
as  he  looked  round. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret ;  "  I  love  it.  What 
made  you  say  those  lines  as  you  came 
here  ?  "  she  went  on,  after  a  pause  ;  "  and 
why  did  you  connect  them  with  me  ?  " 

"They  seemed  pecuKarly  fitted  to  the 
occasion,  and  I  knew  you  liked  them, 
because  I  sometimes  heard  you  sing  them 
when  you  were  working.'' 

Another  pause.  Oswald  seemed  to  have 
something  on  his  mind,  of  which  he  wished 
to  unburden  himself,  and  which  yet  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  say.  He,  however, 
spoke  first. 

"  I   asked    you   a    question   once.    Miss 
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Terry,  before  I  went  to  London,  and  which 
you  never  answered.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  an  answer  now." 

"  I  do  not  remember "  she  began. 

*' Don't  you  remember  my  telling  you 
what  Mrs.  Bannister  said  about  my  idle- 
ness? I  asked  you  if  you  thought  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  reform." 

"I  recollect,"  she  said,  quickly;  "but 
I  did  give  you  an  answer.  I  said  I 
thought  you  yourself  were  the  best  judge 
of  that." 

"But  I  don't  call  that  an  answer.  Is 
that  really  all  the  opinion  you  have  on  the 
matter  ?  I  am  disappointed.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  else.  You  must  stop 
me  if  I  bore  you." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  went  on. 

"  I  am  not  a  particularly  strong-minded 
fellow,  I  think.     I  have  not  yet  attained  to 
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the  height  of  doing  difficult  things  for 
their  own  sake.  I  have  no  inducements. 
If  I  were  to  begin  taking  a  share  in  the 
business,  it  woukl  not  profit  me  much.  I 
have  a  sufficient  income  without  working 
for  it,  and  I  don't  care  to  spend  all  my 
days  in  a  city  office,  for  tlie  mere  sake  of 
amassing  money." 

"  But  for  yourself,''  she  said,  hastily. 
"  It  makes  one  feel  so  independent  to  have 
a  settled  occupation." 

He  laughed.  "  I  know  you  think  no 
end  of  work,  and  I  believe  you  are  right. 
The  consciousness  that  he  has  to  support 
himself,  that  he  has  a  settled  place  in  the 
army  of  workers,  must  raise  a  man  in  his 
own  esteem.  I  know  it  is  very  disgraceful 
to  confess  such  a  thing,  particularly  in 
these  times,  when  everybody  pretends  to 
have  an  object  in  life,  and  to  be  helping  on 
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some  great  cause  or  other  ;  but  I  do  not 
care  to  work,  either  for  work's  sake  or  for 
my  own.  If  I  had  some  one  belonging  to 
me  who  would  take  an  interest  in  what  I 
did  ;  if  I  had  a  wife " 

He  paused,  and  looked  gravely  at 
Margaret.  She  was  wonderfully  confused ; 
her  colour  went  and  came,  and  she  plucked 
the  flowers  that  lay  in  her  lap  to  pieces. 

"  You — you Surely   it   would   be 

easy  for  you  to  find  a  wife,"  she  said  at 
last,  throwing  her  flowers  aside. 

"  No,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I  fancy 
I  must  be  difficult  to  please,  for  I  never 
met  any  one  whom  I  felt  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  marry  until  I  came  here.  I  have 
found  some  one  at  last  who  would  always 
help  me,  and  for  whose  sake  I  could  do 
anything — whose  influence  upon  me  could 
only  be  noble  and  elevating,  because  she 
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herself  is  so  high-minded  and  noble.  If 
she  would  be  my  wife,  I  could  do  anything ; 
but  I  will  never  marry  any  other  woman ^ 
Can  you  guess  whom  I  mean  ?  " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  could  not  answer  him. 

"  Have  I  drawn  the  portrait  so  badly 
that  even  the  original  cannot  recognize  it  ?  '^ 
he  said,  as  she  did  not  speak.  "  Margaret^ 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

She  let  her  hands  fall  into  her  lap. 
"  Are  you  serious  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Do  you 
really  think  of  me  like  that  ?  " 

"  Tliat^'  he  said,  smiling,  "by  no  means 
expresses  what  I  think  of  you.  I  cannot 
tell  you.  But  they  say  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  May  I  show  you  by 
my  whole  life  how  much  I  love  you,  and 
how  far  I  set  you  above  all  other  women  ?  "" 

He  had  taken  her  two  hands  in  his,  and 
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was  looking  into  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
escape  from  him,  his  love  and  her  own 
held  her  fast  ;*  she  could  hardly  speak ;  she 
only  said — 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can.     I  love  you." 

After  that  they  sat  almost  in  silence. 
Margaret  felt  as  though  a  new  world  had 
been  opened  to  her ;  she  seemed  to  see  the 
surrounding  objects  with  newly  opened 
eyes,  to  note  every  inflexion  in  Oswald's 
voice  with  keener  ears. 

They  decided  to  tell  no  one  of  their 
engagement  except  Mrs.  Bannister,  and 
Oswald  agreed  with  Margaret  that  it  would 
be  wrong  and  ungrateful  to  keep  her  in 
ignorance. 

"  Philip  cannot  know,"  said  Margaret. 
"  He  is  not  in  London  now ;  he  has  gone 
abroad,  and  will  not  come  back  for  two  or 
three  months.     I  had  much  rather  tell  him 
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than  write  to  him  about  it ;  letters  are  not 
satisfactory." 

Oswald's  face  fell. 

"  But,  my  darling,  we  shall  surely  be 
married  before  two  or  three  months  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  so  soon  as  that.  I  cannot  marry 
unless  Philip  is  at  the  wedding ;  and  also 
it  could  not  be  so  soon,  I  should  not  like 
it.     I  must  have  some  time." 

Oswald  did  not  dispute  the  matter,  and 
so  it  was  settled. 

They  stayed  long  in  the  Enchanted 
Valley,  only  leaving  themselves  just  sufiS- 
cient  time  to  reach  Fencehurst  for 
dinner. 

On  their  way  home,  Oswald  said,  de- 
cisively— 

"  I  shall  not  tell  any  of  my  people 
about  this.     There  is  no  reason  why  they 
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should  be  favoured  above  tbe  rest  of  the 
world." 

"  Ob  yes,"  said  Margaret,  stopping  short 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  "  I  had  for- 
gotten them.     Your  sister  ?  " 

*'  If  I  were  to  tell  her,  the  privacy  of  our 
engagement  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
most  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy  would  not 
hold  Florence  back  from  telling  it  to  all 
her  friends." 

Margaret  was  quite  content  with  the 
arrangement,  and  they  arrived  at  Fence- 
hurst  in  a  very  blissful  frame  of  mind. 

After  dinner  Margaret  took  possession  of 
Mrs.  Bannister,  and  drew  her  into  the 
garden.  There  she  told  her  what  had 
taken  place  that  afternoon.  "When  she 
had  finished,  Mrs.  Bannister  answered  and 
said — 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  this.     Ever 
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since  I  have  seen  you  and  Oswald  here 
together,  I  set  my  mind  on  this  happening." 

"  Things  seldom  come  to  pass  exactly  as 
we  want  them,  do  they  ?  "  said  Margaret, 
reflectively. 

"  I  never  knew  two  people  so  perfectly 
suited  to  one  another  as  you  and  Oswald. 
He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  but  rather  idle. 
I  have  often  lectured  him  about  his  idleness. 
Now  I  can  shift  my  responsibility  on  to 
your  shoulders,  and  you  will  give  him  the 
ballast  he  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  just  the  person  you  ought  to  have  always 
with  you.  He  is  light-hearted  and  careless; 
and  you  are  too  much  inclined  to  be  care- 
worn about  things,  and  to  take  the  burdens 
of  other  people  on  to  your  own  shoulders." 

Margaret  laughed.  "  You  have  evidently 
made  up  your  mind  that  it  is  to  be  a 
perfect  marriage." 
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"There  are  very  few  such  marriages," 
said  her  companion,  seriously.  "  Lawrence's 
and  mine  has  been  one ;  I  hope  yours  will 
be  another." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  And  the  night  waxes,  and  the  shadows  Ml." 

During  the  three  weeks  that  followed  her 
return  to  London  Margaret  was  very  happy. 
Oswald  came  to  see  her  every  day,  and 
as  none  knew  of  their  engagement,  they 
could  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
Oswald  was  her  only  visitor,  for  Philip 
was  still  on  the  continent,  and  Mrs. 
Welford  and  the  girls  were  in  the  country. 
One  day  when  Oswald  came  he  took  her 
to  Dulwich  to  see  the  pictures,  and  as  it 
was  a  fine,  moonlight  evening,  they  walked 
part  of  the  way  hack  to  town.  As  they 
walked  they  began  to  speak  of  the  future. 

VOL.  11.  18 
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They  were  to  be  married  in  six  montlis,  and 
Margaret,  in  her  quiet  deliberate  way,  had 
already  begun  to  make  preparations  for  her 
married  life.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, Oswald  said — 

"We  are  to  be  married  in  the  Bannisters' 
church,  are  we  not  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Bannister  said  so." 

"  Then  Bannister  will  want  to  give  you 
away." 

'*He  cannot,"  said  Margaret,  quickly. 
"  Philip  must  do  that ;  he  has  the  first 
right." 

"  In  my  own  mind,"  said  Oswald,  "  I 
had  decided  he  should  be  best  man." 

Margaret  laughed.  "  How  absurd  !  "  she 
said.  "  I  cannot  imagine  you  gravely 
setting  to  work  to  arrange  the  order  of 
our  marriage  feast  six  months  before  it  is 
to  take  place." 
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"  But  don't  you  think  of  it,  too  ?  I 
assure  you  I  think  of  very  little  else." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  think  about  it ;  but 
marriage  means  so  much  more  to  a  woman 
than  to  a  man." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  you  will  go  on  living  very 
much  as  you  do  now." 

"  My  dear,"  interrupted  Oswald,  "  you 
know  you  were  to  help  me  to  lead  a  more 
useful  life.  Already  I  have  begun  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  bank,  thereby  astonish- 
ing my  father  and  brother  almost  out  of 
their  senses." 

"  My  life  will  be  the  most  changed, 
though,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  shall  have  a 
house  and  servants,  and  everything  will 
be  so  different,"  she  finished,  a  little  vaguely. 

"  I  wonder  what  my  people  will  say 
when  I  tell  them,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
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''  I  expect  their  little  minds  will  be  rather 
disturbed ;  they  have  never  seen  such  a 
woman. as  you." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  not  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  are  to  help  liking 
and  admiring  you  when  they  know  you^ 
but  the  first  shock  will  be  great.  They 
wdll  hardly  believe  that  my  wife  is  going 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  London, 
and  not  a  mere  lay  figure  for  showing  off 
fashionable  clothes." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Margaret,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I  am  not  going  to  marry  rhem." 

"  How  about  that  exploration  party  you 
were  going  to  join  ?  "  she  asked  presently. 

"  Oh,  that  ?     I  have  given  it  up." 

"  You  told  me  once  there  was  nothing  in 
England  to  keep  you  from  going." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  yon  hvd  begun 
to  think  about   me.     Thongli    <^v  n   then, 
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liad  they  suddenly  sent  me  word  to  join 
and  start  immediately,  I  think  I  should 
have  let  them  go  without  me." 

She  smiled,  not  ill  pleased. 

"  But  I  know  you  would  like  to  go.  Go 
now." 

"  And  leave  you  behind  ?  " 

"  I  would  go  with  you ;  I  should  like  to 
travel." 

They  were  alone  on  the  moonlit  road  as 
she  said  this,  and  he  stood  still  and  looked 
into  her  strong,  beautiful  face  and  "  calm, 
grey  eyes  divine,"  and  said — 

"  Would  you,  Margaret  ?  Would  you 
follow  me  out  there  ?  " 

"  I  would  go  with  you,"  she  answered, 
smiling  ;  and  he  walked  on,  saying — 

*^  I  believe  you  would  ;  I  know  you 
would.  But  there  is  no  need  for  that.  I 
would   much    rather    stay  here  with   you. 
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Besides,  they  would  not  allow  women  to 
go  out  there.  They  are  getting  as  many 
unmarried  men  as  possible." 

"  Will  it  be  so  dangerous  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
will. bring  undying  honour  to  those  who 
carry  it  out ;  but  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  that  none  come  back  to  tell  the 
tale." 

She  shuddered.  How  thankful  she  was 
he  was  not  going  ! 

A  few  days  later,  when  Oswald  came  to 
see  her,  Margaret  fancied  he  looked  graver^ 
and  was  more  silent  than  usual.  She  said 
nothing,  thinking  it  might  be  her  imagina- 
tion which  cheated  her ;  but  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  gravity  and  silence  were  still 
there,  though  he  evidently  tried  to  throw 
them  off.  This  time  Margaret  could  not 
let   him    go   without    remarking    on    the 
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change  in  his  manner.  When  he  bid  her 
good  night,  she  said — 

"  Oswald,  you  are  not  yourself  to-night. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  The  matter  is  with  your  imagination, 
not  with  me,"  said  Oswald,  lightly. 

"  No ;  you  were  like  this  yesterday. 
Tell   me,   has  anything   gone   wrong  with 

''  No  ;  "  and  his  candid  eyes  met  her  full 
and  true.  "  Nothing  has  happened,  only 
the  cares  of  business  are  already  beginning 
to  leave  their  mark  upon  me." 

She  opened  her  eyes  in  some  surprise. 

"  You  are  making  fun  of  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  believe  me,  when 
any  trouble  comes,  I  will  come  straight  to 
you  with  it.  I  am  turning  out  a  better 
man  of  business  than  I  had  expected,  that 
is  all." 
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And  with  that  he  was  gone.  Before  she 
had  time  to  stop  him,  he  had  drawn  her  to 
him,  kissed  her,  and  left  the  room.  Even 
as  she  started  to  call  him  she  heard  the 
house  door  bang,  and  knew  she  could  not 
stop  him. 

She  hardly  knew  why  she  wanted  to 
stop  him,  except  that  his  last  words  had 
been  spoken  in  a  singular  tone  of  mingled 
bitterness  and  contempt,  and  she  could  not 
tell  why  he  had  spoken  so.  She  remem- 
bered that  some  days  before,  she  had  asked 
Oswald  if  his  father  and  brother  had  been 
as  much  astonished  at  his  taking  a  share  in 
the  business  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  had 
said,  "  Yes,  they  were  very  much  surprised, 
and  rather  disgusted.  If  there  were  not 
some  provision  by  which  I  can  enter  the 
business  if  I  choose,  I  believe  they  would 
have  declined  my  company." 
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She  hoped  she  was  not  going  to  be  the 
'Cause  of  any  unpleasantness  between  Oswald 
and  his  father,  as  her  mother  had  been 
between  her  father  and  grandfather. 

The  following  day  Oswald  did  not  come 
to  see  her  at  all,  but  sent  a  note  explaining 
his  absence,  with  which  she  had  to  be 
satisfied,  though  she  felt  lonely  and  restless 
^11  day. 

For  the  next  few  days  Oswald  was  moody 
and  gloomy,  though  doubly  affectionate  to 
herself. 

She  was  standing  one  morning  in  her 
workroom,  when  she  heard  steps  on  the 
stairs,  which  made  her  pause  and  say — 

"  That  is  Oswald.  He  seldom  comes  so 
early  as  this." 

Some  one  knocked  on  the  panels  of  her 
door.  She  bid  her  visitor  enter,  and  truly 
it  was  Oswald  who  came  in. 
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"  Good  morning,  Oswald,"  she  said,  a& 
he  did  not  speak. 

"  Grood  morning,"  he  repHed ;  and  his 
voice,  though  courteous  and  quiet,  sounded 
hard  and  forced,  as  though  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  and  his  mouth  looked  hard  and  stern, 
as  though  the  lips  could  never  unbend 
into  their  own  genial  smile.  Only  his  eyes 
seemed  alive,  and  in  them  was  a  look  so 
dark  and  fierce,  and  withal  so  miserable,  that 
Margaret,  brave  woman  though  she  was, 
felt  her  heart  grow  cold  with  fear  at  the 
sight ;  then  it  went  on  beating  wildly ,. 
stormily. 

"  Oswald  !  "  she  said,  quickly  ;  "  what  is 
the  matter  ?     Tell  me." 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  rouse 
him.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  but  he  came  a  step  nearer,  and  taking- 
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her  in  liis  arms,  kissed  her  passionately^ 
while  he  said — 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  come,  but  I  could 
not  help  it." 

Margaret  wrenched  herself  free  with  a 
stifled  cry. 

''  Oswald !  "  she  cried,  her  face  growing-^ 
as  white  as  his  own,  "  what  do  you 
mean  ?  You  make  me  fear  terrible  things. 
Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

"  Do  I  frighten  you  ?  Come  here  ;  "  and 
he  led  her  to  a  chair.  "  Sit  down,"  he 
went  on,  ''  and  let  me  tell  you  every  thing. 
But  first,  have  you  seen  the  paper  ?  " 

"  Not  this  morning." 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  as  much  to  himself  as 
to  her.  "  I  had  hoped  you  would  have 
seen  it.  Now  I  must  tell  you  all  my- 
self." 

There  was  a  pause.     Margaret  at  first 
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forbore  to  speak,  but  the  silence  lasted  so 
long,  she  said  at  last — 

"  For  pity's  sake  speak,  Oswald.  I  cannot 
bear  this  silence." 

He  pulled  himself  together.  Truly  the 
task  before  him  was  a  difficult  one,  and  he 
shrank  from  performing  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  ''  if  you 
had  seen  the  paper  you  would  have  known 
that  Saxenholme's  bank  has  stopped  pay- 
ment." 

Margaret  rose  hastily,  and  came  towards 
him,  saying — 

"  Oh,  Oswald !  " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  her. 

"  You  have  not  heard  all.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  came  here  to  frighten  you  by  telling 
you  that  ?  If  we  had  only  stopped  payment, 
that  would  not  undo  us,  that  alone  need 
not  disgrace  a  bank.     It  was  an  unlimited 
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affair  ;  you  know  what  that  means.  Saxen- 
holme's  bank  has  been  known  ever  since 
banks  existed,  and  the  name  has  always 
been  honourable,  and  the  hands  clean.  You 
will  probably  wonder  when  I  have  done 
how  I  dare  come  and  speak  to  you,  and 
look  you  in  the  face  again." 

He  paused  a  moment.  He  still  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fireplace ;  his  hands  were 
behind  him.  Margaret  could  not  see  how 
they  were  white,  and  how  the  veins  stood 
out  with  the  pressure  upon  them  as  he 
nervously  interlaced  his  fingers.  She  was 
standing  where  he  had  bid  her  stay,  her 
grave,  steady  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

She  was  silent  even  when  he  paused,  she 
did  not  speak,  and  perhaps  her  continued 
silence  was  as  hard  to  bear  as  any  ordeal 
he  had  imagined. 

Presently  he  went  on,  in  the  same  hard 
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constrained  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
from  the  first. 

"  For  five  years  an  organized  system  of 
cheating  has  been  going  on,  pursued  by 
my  father  and  brother.  There  is  not  a 
penny  in  that  bank  that  is  not  owed  over 
and  over  again.  The  public  have  been 
robbed  wholesale,  and  my  father  has  been 
the  thief." 

He  flung  the  words  out  harshly,  roughly, 
defiantly,  as  though  she  should  know  the 
worst  at  once ;  then  he  turned  his  back 
upon  her,  and,  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
chimneypiece,  bent  his  head  upon  them. 

Margaret  stood  silent,  stunned.  She 
could  not  take  the  intelligence  in ;  she 
hardly  knew  what  Oswald  had  been  saying. 
Then,  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  her, 
she  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  tried  to 
arrange  things  in  her  mind.     At  last  she 
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let  her  hands  fall,  and,  going  across  the 
room,  stood  by  her  lover  and  touched  his 
arm  lightly. 

"This  is  dreadful,  Oswald,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

He  turned  and  faced  her.  His  face,  which 
had  lately  been  so  pale,  was  now  flushed ; 
but  his  eyes  burned  still  with  the  same 
fierce,  miserable  light.  He  seized  her  two 
hands  and  held  them  fast,  while  he  looked 
straight  at  her. 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  it  is  dreadful.  My 
father  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
benevolent  man.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
good  use  of  his  wealth.  Two  years  ago 
he  built  a  church ;  last  year  he  gave  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Famine  Fund;  and  a 
few  months  ago  he  gave  a  watch  and  chain 
that  cost  a  hundred  guineas  to  one  of  his 
head  men  ;   and  " — grasping  her  wrists  so 
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hard  that  he  hurt  her — "  every  penny  he 
gave  away  was  robbed  from  the  pnbhc. 
At  this  moment  there  are  widows  and 
clergymen  and  orphans  crying  out  and 
cursing  the  name  of  Saxenholme,  for  they 
have  not  a  farthing  to  save  them  from  the 
workhouse.  They  curse  the  name  that  has 
stood  upright  for  centuries,  and  now  it  is 
dragged  in  the  dirt  and  dishonoured." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word  it  seemed 
as  though  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer.  He  flung  her  hands  from  him, 
and  paced  the  room  from  end  to  end ;  then 
flung  himself  into  a  chair  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

Margaret  stood  still,  her  colour  coming' 
and  going.  Only  she,  who  knew  the  perfect 
uprightness  of  Oswald  Saxenholme's  nature, 
and  his  intolerant  scorn  and  loathing  of 
anything  which  bore  the  least  sliadow  of 
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double  dealing,  could  understand  what  tlie 
word  "  dishonour,"  as  attached  to  his  own 
name,  meant  to  him. 

But  she  could  not  remain  apart  from 
him.  He  had  said  that  in  trouble  he  would 
come  to  her ;  her  place  now  was  at  his  side. 
She  went  to  his  side,  and  took  his  nerve- 
less hand  in  her  own  while  she  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  saying — 

"  Oswald,  Oswald !  you  must  not  give 
way  like  this." 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  at  her — a  bitter, 
miserable  smile  that  cut  her  to  the  heart, 
while  he  moved  as  though  he  would  have 
drawn  his  hand  away,  saying,  in  a  low, 
dull  voice — 

"  You  forget,  Margaret,  that  you  are 
touching  the  hand  of  a  dishonoured  man." 

*'  You  are  not  dishonoured,"  she  cried. 
"  The  dishonour  has  not  touched  you." 

VOL.  II.  19 
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"  We  are  all  of  one  name ;  I  must 
share  in  the  general  disgrace.  It  falls 
upon  me  as  well  as  upon  the  guilty 
ones." 

"  Then  it  falls  upon  the  man  I  love,  and 
shall  always  love  whatever  may  happen; 
and  in  that  it  may  fall  on  me  too,  and  I 
shall  not  care." 

How  beautiful  she  looked  as  she  spoke 
the  brave,  defiant  words — words  of  love  and 
enthusiasm  that  sent  the  blood  flying  to 
her  cheeks !  Oswald's  heart  gave  a  great 
leap,  and  then  sank  heavy  as  lead  as  he 
thought  of  what  was  coming. 

'^  My  darling,"  he  said,  gently,  "  those 
words  put  new  life  into  me,  but  you  must 
not  speak  like  that.  That  is  what  I  came 
here  to  tell  you.  After  this  disgrace,  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  take  my  name ;  I  must 
give  you  up." 
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The  colour  faded  slowly  from  her  face. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  her  eyes  fastened 
•steadily  upon  his  as  she  said,  in  her  clear, 
true  voice — 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Oswald  ?  I  do 
not  understand  you." 

"  My  sweet,"  he  said,  desperately,  "  how 
am  I  to  explain  ?  I  am  a  disgraced  man. 
How  can  I  let  you  marry  me,  and  be  dis- 
graced too  ?     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

^*  I  don't  see  that  you  have  done  any- 
thing that  should  prevent  our  marriage," 
she  said,  quietly.  ^^  You  have  done  nothing, 
you  are  not  disgraced.  But  if,  as  you  say, 
you  must  share  in  your  father's  disgrace 
because  you  bear  his  name,  I  will  share  it 
too,  as  we  are  to  be  married  in  a  few 
months  ;  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  You  are  afraid  of  nothing,"  with  a  tone 
of  admiration    in   his  voice.       ''  But  it  is 
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much    better    we    should    part.      I    have 
thought  it  well  over." 

"  Have   you  ?     When   did   you  hear   of 
this  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  this  morning." 

She  laughed.  "  And  when  you  heard  it, 
the  first  thing  you  thought  of  was  that 
you  would  have  trouble,  and  you  thought 
I  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  trouble 
and  sorrow,  so  you  came  immediately  to 
set  me  free.  Was  it  not,  so  ?  I  know  how 
you  felt  in  your  generosity,  that  no  shadow 
should  fall  on  my  life;  that  sooner  than 
that  you  would  jDart  from  me,  from  the 
woman  you  love — for  I  know  you  do  love 
me,  Oswald.  But  did  you  think  I  had  no 
love  for  you  ?  Did  you  think  trouble 
would  frighten  me  ?  You  little  know  me. 
I  will  not  let  you  give  me  up." 

She  looked  at  him  through  her  tears ; 
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and  he  rose  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  kiss- 
ing her  and  feeling  that  he  could  not  give 
her  up,  yet  that  he  must. 

"  Do  not  cry  like  this,  Margaret ;  you 
will  make  it  so  much  harder  for  me  to  go." 

"  What ! "  she  cried,  raising  her  head 
and  looking  him  in  the  face ;  "  you  are 
talking  of  going  yet  ?  You  will  not  leave 
me  really  ?  Oswald,  you  are  not  in 
earnest?" 

"  You  do  not  think ;  you  forget  that  you 
are  offering  to  tie  yourself  to  a  man  who 
cannot  hold  up  his  head  before  other  men." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  forget,"  she  said,  a  little 

unsteadily,  "  or  perhaps  I  am  speaking  to 

the  wrong   person.      The  Oswald   Saxen- 

holme  I  knew  was  a  man,  and  would  never 

have  owned  himself  defeated." 

"  Do  you  think  I  ivant  to  give  you  up  ?  " 

he  said.     "  Do  you  think  that  if  I  wanted 
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you  when  all  went  well  with  me,  I  do  not 
want  you  now  when  everything  seems  a 
wreck  ?  " 

"  Listen  to  reason,  Oswald,"  she  said^ 
firmly.  "  Suppose  this  had  happened  six 
months  later  ;  we  should  have  been  married 
then,  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
talk  of  parting." 

''If  only  you  knew,"  he  interrupted,, 
impulsively,  "  how  thankful  I  was  when 
I  heard  this  that  we  were  not  married." 

She  was  silent.     At  last  she  said — 

"  And  if  we  did  separate,  Oswald,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  should  join  the  exploration  party.. 
It  is  not  too  late.  They  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  me." 

"  Have  you  taken  any  steps  about 
this?" 

"  I  went   about  it  before   I  came  here. 
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I  dared  not  see  you  till  I  had   arranged 
something." 

"  And — and  have  you  quite  decided  ?  " 
"  Yes.     I  could  not  draw  back  now." 
She  did  not  speak,  but  sank  into  the  low 
window-seat   and    let  her  hands  fall  into 
her  lap  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  while  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  let  you  go  like  this." 
He  did  not  speak,  and  she  went  on  pas- 
sionately— 

"  Oswald,  you  will  break  my  heart  if 
you  go  in  this  way.  You  think  you  will 
suffer  if  you  leave  me,  but  what  will  your 
suffering  be  to  mine?  You  will  be  lead- 
ing the  life  you  like  best  among  your 
chosen  companions,  and  with  no  time  for 
thinking.  But  what  should  I  do  alone 
here,  thinking  of  you  every  day,  yet  with 
the  tie  that  bound  us  together  broken,  with 
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no  right  to  think  of  yon  ?  I  conld  not 
bear  it ;  I  shonld  go  mad." 

She  spoke  passionately,  and  in  her  face 
was  a  great  terror,  as  though  the  fate  she 
was  contemplating  had  actually  befallen 
her.  Oswald  could  not  bear  the  sight ;  he 
said  quickly — 

"  Dearest,  I  will  do  whatever  you  choose. 
Tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it." 

They  sat  together  after  that,  and  planned 
how  they  should  act.  They  were  to  be 
married  privately  before  Oswald  left  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  his  wish  that  the  marriage 
should  be  kept  secret  until  he  came  home 
again.  He  was  even  opposed  to  Margaret's 
telling  Philip.  He  had  an  inward  con- 
viction that  Mr.  Welford  would  scarcely 
approve  of  such  a  marriage  for  her,  and  he 
did  not  wish  his  wife  to  be  exposed  to  her 
friend's   displeasure  without   her   husband 
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being  present  to  support  her.  Margaret 
promised  all  he  asked.  She  felt  as  though 
nothing  she  could  do  for  him  now  would 
be  too  much  to  prove  her  love  for  and 
faith  in  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  for  lier  sake  and  in  her  strength  go  forth, 
To  do  and  suffer  greatly." 

The  following  weeks  passed  like  a  dream  ta 
Margaret.  The  exploration  party  was  to 
leave  England  in  a  month,  and  Oswald  had 
his  outfit  to  get  ready.  He  had  told  her 
that  he  had  put  up  their  banns  in  a  quiet 
old  city  church,  where  few  people  ever 
went,  and  certainly  none  whom  they  were 
likely  to  know.  The  preparations  were  all 
for  Oswald,  for  herself  there  was  nothing 
to  do ;  she  would  go  on  living  her  quiet, 
uneventful  life,  waiting  for  the  time  to 
pass  till  Oswald  should  come  home  again. 
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She  was  glad,  there  were  so  many  things 
to  do  ;  that  her  time  was  fully  occupied,  and 
she  had  not  time  for  grieving  and  thinking 
of  the  step  she  had  taken. 

Oswald  came  to  see  her  every  day,  and 
she  laid  aside  her  usual  work  that  she 
might  spend  as  much  time  with  him  as 
possible.  They  spoke  often  of  the  past  and 
future. 

"  You  are  sure,"  said  Margaret  one  day, 
"  that  I  have  not  made  you  act  contrary  to 
vour  real  wishes  ?  You  are  sure  that  you 
will  be  happier  in  Africa,  thinking  of  me- 
as  your  wife,  than  as  some  one  with  whom 
you  had  no  relation  at  all." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  answer 
for  such  a  question.  Do  you  know,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  acting  as  you  have  done 
has,  I  believe,  saved  me  from  what  I  do  not 
like  to  think  of  ?     If  you  had  accepted  my 
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proposal  and  agreed  that  we  had  better 
part,  I  think  I  should  have  gone  straight 
away  and  shot  myself.  The  smash  at  the 
bank  was  so  horrible,  the  consciousness 
that  the  deepest  villainy  had  been  per- 
petrated by  my  nearest  relations  was  so 
overwhelming,  that  I  was  nearly  mad  when 
I  went  into  your  house.  I  meant  what  I 
•said,  though  ;  every  word  was  spoken  in  the 
most  solemn  earnest.  At  that  time  it  did 
seem  as  though  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  part.  You  were  right  when 
you  said  you  were  not  speaking  to  the 
Oswald  Saxenholme  you  knew.  I  was  a 
mere  stunned,  purposeless  animal,  and  you 
made  a  man  of  me  once  more.  You  did 
not  say  it  in  so  many  words  ;  but  you 
showed  me  that  it  is  nobler  to  live  than  to 
die,  and  that  only  cowards  slip  out  of  life, 
instead  of  expiating  their  sins  and  follies 
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loj  taking  the  consequences,  and  letting  the 
«  cause  of  their  downfall  become  a   step  to 
raise  them  higher." 

She  was  silent  when  he  had  finished, 
though  the  colour  flushed  into  her  face,  and 
her  mouth  quivered. 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  been  all  that  to 
you,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  All  that  and  much  more.  You  inspired 
me  with  courage  to  go  away  and  try  to 
become  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  had 
been  before." 

''  Hush,  Oswald!"  she  said  ;  "  do  not  talk 
so  ;  I  do  not  like  it." 

"  But  it  is  true.  It  is  for  your  sake,  and 
in  your  strength,  that  I  am  going  now,  and 
if  I  succeed  it  will  only  be  because  I  cannot 
fail  with  the  thought  of  you  to  guide  me." 

"  How  long  will  you  be  away  ? "  she 
asked. 
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"  Three  years ;  certainly  not  more.  It 
will  soon  pass." 

"  Yes  ;  the  time  goes  quickly.  You  will 
write  as  often  as  you  can  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  We  shall  soon  be  in  regions 
from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a 
letter  sent ;  but  so  long  as  I  can  I  will 
send  you  something.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  you  will  have  no 
news  of  me." 

"  Of  course  not,"  with  a  little  laugh, 
trying  to  still  the  miserable  feeling  that 
would  come  over  her  when  she  thought 
that  for  at  least  two  years  she  would  know 
no  more  of  her  husband  than  if  he  were 
dead.  He  might  be  in  danger,  or  ill  (even 
in  imagination  she  never  went  further  than 
this),  and  she  would  know  nothing  of  it. 
She  might  be  enjoying  herself  in  England, 
he   might   be   lying   in    a   fever   in   some 
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deserted  swamp  of  the  dark  continent.  She 
thought  of  what  he  had  once  said,  that  the 
chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  no  man 
returned  to  England  to  tell  the  tale  of  the 
hardships  and  adventures  he  had  had  in 
ikfrica,  and  she  grew  sick  and  faint  with 
fear. 

Of  course  Oswald  saw  nothing  of  all 
this.  When  he  was  with  Margaret,  he 
only  saw  a  brave-hearted,  cheerful  woman, 
who  never  gave  way,  who  had  always  a 
smile  for  him,  or  a  cheering,  helpful  word 
Avhen  he  was  low  spirited.  He  could  not 
tell  what  she  went  through  when  she  was 
alone,  and  there  was  no  one  to  see  her 
break  down. 

At  last  the  day  came  on  which  they  were 
to  be  married.  Three  days  after  the 
wedding  Oswald  was  to  sail.  About  ten 
o'clock  on  the  wedding  morning,  Oswald 
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came  to  fetch  Margaret  in  a  cab,  and  they 
drove  away  in  the  direction  of  the  church. 
When  they  were  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  their  destination,  they  got  out 
and  walked  the  remaining  distance.  Oswald 
looked  at  Margaret  with  such  pertinacity  as 
they  walked  along  that  at  last  she  spoke — 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Oswald  ? 
Are  you  thinking  how  unbridal  ray  attire 
is  ? "  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  her 
dark  brown  velvet  dress  and  bonnet,  and 
equally  sombre  sealskin  jacket. 

"  I  was  thinking  how  charming  you  look. 
When  I  come  home,  I  should  like  to  see 
you  always  dressed  exactly  as  you  are 
now." 

"  It  would  be  a  very  uncomfortable  dress 
for  summer,"  she  said,  half  laughing  at  his 
simplicity,  and  yet  feeling  a  mist  before 
her  eyes  and  a  sinking  at  her  heart  as  she 
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realized  how  terribly  near  was  Oswald's 
departure. 

They  had  reached  the  church.  Oswald 
took  Margaret's  hand  to  lead  her  in,  and, 
after  conquering  a  momentary  hesitation, 
she  walked  firmly  forward.  There  was  no 
delay,  the  clergyman  was  waiting,  and  half 
an  hour  later  Margaret  Terry  was  Margaret 
Saxenholme,  standing  by  her  husband  in 
the  street  outside  the  church.  They  drove 
to  the  station,  from  which  they  took  the 
train  to  the  remote  country  village  where 
they  were  to  pass  their  two  days'  honey- 
moon. 

On  the  evening  before  Oswald  was  to 
sail  they  returned  to  London.  Oswald 
took  Margaret  home,  and  then  left  her, 
saying  he  had  some  last  things  to  see  to, 
and  that  he  would  come  in  the  morning 
and  say  ''  good-bye  "  to  her. 
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Then  he  was  gone,  and  Margaret  was 
left  alone,  standing  in  the  passage. 

"  Miss  Welford  and  her  sister  are  up- 
stairs, miss,"  said  the  servant,  as  Margaret 
turned  from  the  door.  "  They  called  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  when  I  said  I  expected 
you  directly,  they  said  they  would  come  in 
and  wait." 

For  a  moment  Margaret  contemplated 
going  to  the  girls  and  telling  them  she  had 
a  bad  headache,  and  could  not  sit  up  with 
them.  Then  she  reflected  that,  after  all,  it 
was  perhaps  better  that  she  should  not 
spend  the  evening  alone ;  so  she  went  up- 
stairs to  bid  her  visitors  welcome. 

As  the  maid  had  said,  she  found  both 
Elsa  and  Madge  in  her  pretty  sitting-room. 
They  greeted  her  with  enthusiasm. 

"  We  only  got  home  from  Brighton 
yesterday,"  said  Elsa,  who,  as  usual,  spoke 
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£rst ;  '"  but  I  really  could  not  exist  any 
longer  without  coming  to  see  you,  so  I 
persuaded  Madge  to  come  with  me,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  spend  the  evening  here,  if 
you  will  have  us." 

^^  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you.  Come 
and  take  off  your  things,"  said  Margaret, 
leading  the  way  to  her  bedroom. 

Truly,  the  sight  of  foolish  Elsa,  with 
her  pretty  little  face  and  aimless  chatter, 
suddenly  grew  very  welcome  to  her. 

"  I  was  so  disappointed  when  your  maid 
said  you  were  away,"  ran  on  Elsa,  when 
they  were  back  again  in  the  sitting-room. 
''  It  seemed  like  a  miracle  that  you  should 
come  home  so  soon  after  we  had  arrived. 
Where  had  you  been  ? " 

''  Into  the  country  for  a  couple  of  days," 
answered  Margaret,  stroking  Madge's  hand 
as  the  girl  sat  on  a  footstool  by  her  own 
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low  cliair,  and  thinking  to  herself  that  the- 
girl  did  not  look  much  better  for  her  visit 
to  the  sea, 

"-  You  are  looking  at  Madge,"  said  Elsa. 
"  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  had  been  three- 
weeks  at  Brighton,  does  she  ? — not  to  men- 
tion six  weeks  in  the  heart  of  Devonshire. 
I  think  she  looks  awfully  ill." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Elsa,"  said  Madge, 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  impatience 
as  she  ever  showed.  "I  am  quite  well.. 
Don't  I  look  so,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  Quite  well,  dear,"  answered  Margaret,. 
kindly.  In  reality  she  thought  Madge 
was  looking  terribly  delicate,  though  she 
would  not  for  the  world  have  said  so  before 
thoughtless  Elsa. 

Early  in  the  evening  one  of  Mrs.  Wel- 
ford's  servants  came  to  take  the  two  girls 
home,  and  Margaret  was  left  alone  again 
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with  no  company  but  that  afforded  by  her 
own  sad  thoughts. 

The  next  morning  Margaret  tried  to 
settle  to  her  work,  but  in  vain.  She  was 
■expecting  Oswald  to  come  and  say  "  good- 
bye." He  might  come  at  any  moment,  and 
she  could  do  nothing  in  her  present  state 
of  suspense.  She  threw  down  her  tools, 
and  opening  the  two  doors  which  shut  her 
three  rooms  off  from  one  another,  she 
began  to  pass  from  end  to  end  of  the  space 
at  her  command. 

She  awaited  her  husband  in  an  agony  of 
yearning  and  apprehension.  She  longed 
to  have  him  near  her,  and  yet  when  he 
came  his  moments  would  be  numbered ;  it 
would  be  time  for  him  to  go.  Now,  when 
it  was  too  late,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though, 
if  she  had  tried  more,  she  might  have  kept 
him  in  England ;  that,  had  she  only  used 
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the  right  arguments,  they  might  have 
been  spared  this  long  separation.  She 
began  to  blame  herself  bitterly  for  having 
let  him  go  so  easily,  and  to  cry  out  against 
the  decree  which  bade  her  remain  in 
England  alone,  instead  of  going  with  him 
and  sharing  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
dangers  and  privations. 

She  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  when  she 
heard  a  cab  race  up  to  the  door,  and  a 
hasty  pull  at  the  bell.  She  started  at  the 
sound,  and  instinctively  shut  both  the  open 
doors  and  took  her  place  at  her  work-table 
as  usual.  In  another  moment  Oswald  was 
in  the  room. 

*'  I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare, 
my  darling,"  he  said,  kissing  her ;  ''I  have 
to  meet  the  other  fellows,  and  the  time  has 
been  a  little  altered,  so  that  I  cannot  staj 
long." 
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"  No  ;  you  must  not  be  late,"  she  said, 
quietly  ;  and  then  they  sat  side  by  side, 
looking  into  one  another's  eyes  and  hardly 
speaking. 

At  last  Oswald  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
rising,  said — 

"  My  time  is  up,  dearest ;  I  must  go 
now." 

She  was  silent ;  for  an  instant  she  could 
not  speak.  She  did  not  feel  the  slightest 
inclination  to  shed  tears,  or  otherwise 
disgrace  herself;  only  an  utter  inability 
to  speak  a  single  word,  be  it  of  farewell, 
of  comfort,  or  of  encouragement. 

"  Good-bye,  Oswald,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Grood-bye,  wife.     Do  not  forget  me." 

Her  only  answer  was  a  look  of  boundless 
love  and  trust.  Then  Oswald  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her  passionately  upon 
lips  and  cheeks,  and,  with  another  wring 
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of  the  hand  and  another  "Farewell,"  he 
was  gone. 

He  ran  downstairs,  banged  the  door, 
sprang  into  the  cab,  and  was  driven  away 
to  the  station  to  meet  his  companions — the 
other  brave  spirits  who  loved  a  life  of 
danger  and  adventure,  with  possible  glory 
at  the  far  end,  better  than  ease  and  comfort 
and  a  fair  wife  at  home.  He  was  gone  to 
the  life  he  loved  best,  the  life  he  had 
chosen  before  ever  he  knew  Margaret 
Terry ;  and  Margaret  remained  at  home, 
to  live  out  her  life  as  best  she  might,  and 
to  bear  her  separation  from  her  husband 
unaided  by  friend  or  outward  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Revolvinc:  thinsrs  to  come." 


'& 


The  first  two  or  three  months  following 
Oswald's  departure  from  England  wxre 
perhaps  those  of  all  his  long  absence 
during  which  Margaret  felt  least  anxiety, 
least  depression  concerning  the  present, 
least  foreboding  and  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  future.  True,  her  husband  was 
gone  on  an  expedition  which  must  keep 
them  apart  three  long  years,  during  which 
she  could  have  no  tidings  either  of  his 
safety  or  danger,  and  from  which  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  non-return  was  ever  lurking 
in  the  dark  shadow  behind  the  bright  ray 
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of  hope  wliicli  slione  in  Margaret's  soul. 
She  was  left  alone  with  a  secret  which,  to 
one  of  her  nature,  must  be  always  painful, 
as  causing  a  misapprehension  concerning- 
herself  among  her  friends ;  and  the  thought 
that  her  husband  had  gone  irrevocably 
beyond  recall,  weighed  upon  her  with,  at 
times,  unbearable  force.  But  she  had 
known  what  life  she  was  choosing ;  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  that,  as  Oswald's 
wife,  she  owed  it  to  him  to  be  brave  and 
of  good  cheer.  Indeed,  had  she  been  ever 
so  disposed  to  sit  down  and  bewail  her  lot 
with  tears  and  groans,  she  would  have 
been  unable  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury. 
She  had  the  best  panacea  for  all  useless 
fretting  in  her  work,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  could  not  afford  to  be  idle. 
Whether  in  consequence  of  her  visit  to 
Fencehurst,  where  she  had  met  many  rich 
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and  influential  people,  or  whether  by  ono 
of  those  coincidences  which  are  continually 
occurring,  she  could  not  tell ;  but  now, 
when  she  needed  work  most,  work  was 
abundantly  given  to  her.  She  had  as 
many  orders  as  she  could  execute,  some  of 
them  giving  her  opportunity  for  exercising 
all  her  ingenuity,  and  requiring  much 
thought  and  contrivance. 

Philip,  who  had  been  absent  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  and  had  now  returned  to 
London,  was  again  her  constant  visitor, 
rejoicing  in  her  good  fortune,  and  entering 
into  all  her  plans  with  a  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm which  agreed  perfectly  with  his 
rdle  of  confidential  adviser,  and  which 
often  caused  Margaret  to  feel  a  pang  of 
regret  and  shame  that  her  real  circum- 
stances were  so  different  from  what  he 
imagined.      She   wished   more   than   ever 
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that  Oswald  had  allowed  her  to  take  Philip 
into  her  confidence.  No  one  in  England 
knew  of  her  position  except  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bannister,  whom  Oswald  had  voluntarily 
informed  of  the  step  Margaret  and  he  were 
taking.  They  had  been  very  kind,  and 
had  pressed  Margaret  to  give  up  her 
work,  and  to  make  one  of  the  family  at 
Fencehurst  until  her  husband's  return. 
Margaret, although  "unreasonably  touched," 
as  Oswald  had  laughingly  informed  her, 
by  the  proposal,  had  declined  it  on  grounds 
which  were  perfectly  sufficient  to  herself, 
though  Mrs.  Bannister  was  inclined  to  find 
them  ultra-independent.  She  could  not, 
she  asserted,  leave  her  work  and,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  take  up  her  abode  in 
idleness  at  Fencehurst.  She  assured  her 
would-be  hostess  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  would  be  tired  of  her  long  before 
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the  three  years  were  over,  though  they 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
her  making  the  discovery.  Beside  this, 
Margaret  was  not  blind.  She  could  look 
forward  into  the  future  as  far  as  her 
straining  eyes  could  reach,  and  she  foresaw 
many  anxious  days  of  suspense  and  doubt,, 
and  she  knew  that  her  own  work  would 
be  a  much  surer  support  at  such  times 
than  the  kindest  and  truest  sympathy  from 
friends  in  the  quiet,  uneventful  life  which 
she  would  lead  at  Fencehurst.  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister was  not  offended  at  Margaret's  re- 
fusal of  her  proposal.  She  admitted 
that,  though  she  could  not  perceive  it,  her 
friend  might  be  right,  and  she  let  her 
go,  only  extorting  a  promise  that  in  any 
difficulty  she  would  instantly  apply  to 
her — a  promise  which  Margaret  readily 
gave. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Margaret  began 
her  life  of  loneliness  and  probation  under 
the  fairest  auspices,  with  two  devoted 
friends — a  never-failing  spring  of  love  in 
her  heart,  and  a  soul  strong  to  bear  what- 
ever might  come  upon  her. 

During  these  iirst  months  of  Oswald's 
absence  his  wife  had  three  letters  from 
him,  which  were  posted  at  various  stages 
of  his  journey  while  he  was  still  in  lands 
'Under  the  civilizing  influence  of  postal 
arrangements  ;  letters  which,  although  she 
could  send  no  answers  to  them,  brought 
strength  and  courage  to  her,  and  were 
kept  among  her  most  precious  possessions. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  too,  the  movements 
of  the  exploring  party  were  intently 
followed  by  curious  newspaper  reporters, 
who  delighted  to  comment  upon  what  had 
already  been  done,  and  to  indulge  in  dark 
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liints  as  to  what  the  future  might  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  forth.  So  Oswald  did  not 
at  once  plunge  into  dark  night,  no  more 
to  be  seen  or  heard  of,  but  faded  away 
by  degrees,  his  image  growing  gradually 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  he  was  finally  lost 
to  view  in  the  darkness. 

Oswald  had  been  gone  some  four  or  five 
months  before  Margaret  began  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  new  hope  which  was  growing 
in  her,  a  hope  which  gradually  became  a 
certainty,  and  a  certainty  before  which  she 
alternately  thrilled  with  a  wonderful  joy 
and  pride,  such  as  before  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  or  imagined,  and  trembled  with 
a  fear  which  was  as  new  as  the  joy  to  her 
nature  and  comprehension. 

It  was  only  Avhen  the  hope  became  a 
certainty  that  she  allowed  her  mind  to 
dwell    upon    it,    and   gave   herself  up   to 
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thoughts  and  questionings  which  till  now 
had  been  strange  to  her.  It  was  thus  she 
was  occupied  on  this  bright  April  after- 
noon as  she  sat  alone  in  her  workroom, 
her  face  grave  and  thoughtful,  while  her 
fingers  ceaselessly  plied  their  task.  One 
of  Margaret's  peculiarities  was  that  when 
unoccupied  she  could  not  concentrate  her 
thoughts  on  any  subject.  When  she 
wanted  to  think  out  any  situation  or 
subject  she  always  settled  to  work  of  some 
kind,  and  her  busy  brain  and  her  busy 
fingers  seemed  to  work  together. 

At  this  moment  she  was  asking  herself 
what  she  must  do.  Clearly,  it  was  her 
duty  to  tell  Mrs.  Bannister ;  that  done,  she 
knew  she  might  lay  aside  all  thought  and 
worry — she  might  trust  Mrs.  Bannister  as 
she  might  have  done  her  own  mother,  had 
she  been  alive. 
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When  she  thought  of  her  husband,  the 
beautiful  colour  rushed  into  her  cheeks, 
and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  What 
would  he  say  when  he  came  back  and 
found  her  a  mother,  himself  a  father  ? 
Pity  that  he  was  so  far  away  she  could 
not  let  him  know.  For  two  years  he  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  his  child ;  would  never 
know  that  a  child's  lips  were  learning  to 
frame  the  word  "  father,"  with  which  to 
greet  him  on  his  return.  All  her  joy 
gave  place  to  pain  at  the  thought,  and  she 
longed  for  Oswald  as  she  had  never  longed 
for  him  since  he  had  gone  away.  What 
pleasure  would  it  be  to  look  into  lier 
baby's  eyes,  to  trace  some  faint  and  fleet- 
ing resemblance  in  its  baby  features  to  its 
father,  to  feel  the  first  grasp  of  its  tiny 
fingers  upon  her  hand,  or  to  see  it  turn  in 
helpless   appeal   to   her  its  mother,  if  he 
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were  not  by  to  see  these  things  too ;  if  she 
could  not  read  in  his  face  and  voice  that 
the  joy  she  felt  in  this  new  life,  which 
bound  them  together  by  stronger  ties  than 
ever,  filled  his  soul  in  equal  measure  with 
her  own  ?  Joy  and  sorrow,  a  mother's 
pride  and  a  wife's  longing,  struggled  for 
the  mastery  in  her  soul,  and  the  struggle 
was  reflected  in  her  face  as  all  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  till, 
throwing  aside  her  tools,  she  rose  hastily 
from  her  chair,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  from  end  to  end. 

It  was  a  very  fair  day.  The  April  sun 
shone  bright  and  warm  through  the  open 
window,  the  east  wind  had  departed  for  a 
season,  and  the  soft  breeze  wafted  into  the 
room  the  scents  of  the  spring  flowers 
which  filled  the  pretty  boxes  on  the  broad 
window-sill.     The  sky  was  blue,  and  the 
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birds  were  singing.  It  seemed  a  day 
made  for  rejoicing,  not  for  indulging  in 
dark  forebodings  ;  and  Margaret,  ever 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cloud  and 
sunshine,  ended  by  driving  away  her 
sorrow  and  pain,  and  giving  herself  up  to 
happy,  hopeful  thoughts  and  visions  of 
joy  in  the  future. 

All  things  considered,  she  told  herself, 
it  was  perhaps  better  that  Oswald's  ac- 
quaintance with  his  child  should  be  de- 
ferred. Babies  were  proverbially  red-faced 
and  ugly,  to  begin  with,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  man  should  see  all 
the  prophetic  signs  of  beauty  in  a  baby's 
face  which  were  so  apparent  to  the  eyes 
of  a  mother.  It  was  just  possible  that 
Oswald  might  be  disappointed  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  baby  that  would  be  all  in  all 
to   her;    whereas   he   would   be   certainly 
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unable  to  resist  tliat  same  baby  when  two 
years  should  have  converted  it  into  a 
dainty,  sweetly  smiling  child,  endowed 
with  power  of  speech  and  laughter,  able* 
to  walk  and  to  express  an  intelligible 
preference  for  this  or  that.  There  was 
no  lack  of  comforting  details  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  Oswald's  absence  at  the  birth 
of  his  child,  and  Margaret  was  presently 
able  to  return  to  her  work,  the  painful 
throbbing  of  her  heart  stilled,  and  a  quiet 
peace  in  the  place  of  the  wild  joy  and  pain 
which  had  shaken  her  a  time  before. 

She  had  not  been  long  seated  at  her 
table  when  her  maid  came  to  her,  bringing 
a  card,  which  she  presented  to  her  mistress. 
Margaret  glanced  at  the  name,  and  then, 
throwing  down  her  tools,  hurried  into  the 
sitting-room. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bannister,"  she  began,  hold- 
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ing  out  both  hands  to  her  visitor,  "  this 
is  indeed  a  pleasure !  You  are  the  very 
person  I  most  wanted  to  see." 

"  Exactly  my  case,"  replied  the  lady, 
laughing.  "  It  was  so  long  since  I  had 
heard  from  you,  I  was  afraid  you  might 
he  ill ;  and  as  I  had  to  come  to  London 
for  a  couple  of  days,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  seek  you  out." 

"  That  was  kind.  I  have  been  so  busy 
I  have  really  not  had  time  to  write.  When 
did  you  come  ?  " 

"Yesterday;  and  I  go  back  to-morrow. 
Laurence  wanted  me  to  help  him  in 
choosing  a  new  piano.  That  business 
over,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  Fence- 
hurst  at  once." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  repeated 
Margaret,  clasping  her  friend's  hand,  and 
feeling  suddenly  overcome  by  a  shy  un- 
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willingness  to  speak  of  the   secret  which 
she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  solitude. 

"  Come  with  me  to  Fencehurst,"  said 
Mrs.  Bannister  presently,  in  that  coaxing 
way  she  was  wont  to  adopt  towards 
Margaret  when  she  wanted  her  to  do 
something,  and  had  only  a  faint  hope  of 
succeeding  in  her  endeavour. 

"  Not  now,"  answered  Margaret,  feeling 
suddenly  that  "  way  had  opened  "  for  her 
to  make  her  confession.  "  Perhaps  you 
will  let  me  choose  my  own  time  for  a 
visit — some  time  when  I  shall  want  more 
rest  than  I  do  now." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Mrs.  Bannister, 
a  little  absently.  "  I  expect  every  day  to 
hear  that  you  have  overworked  yourself 
beyond  repair,  so  to  speak.  I  cannot  see 
why  you  would  not  come  to  me  at  first, 
as  I  proposed,  and  stay  until  Oswald  come& 
back." 
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"We  have  already  exhausted  that  sub- 
ject," smiling.  "  I  have  something  else  to 
tell  you,  too.  You  know  why  Oswald  told 
you  of  our  marriage.  Will  you  help  me 
when  the  time  comes  ?  " 

She  leaned  forward  in  her  chair  as  she 
spoke ;  her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  wide- 
open  uj)on  her  companion's  face,  seemed 
unusually  large  and  brilliant ;  there  was 
a  slight  access  of  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
Mrs.  Bannister  thought  she  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful.  The  elder  lady  did 
not  speak  at  once  ;  she  only  took  Margaret's 
hands  in  hers,  and  bent  forward  and  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead,  saying — 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Margaret." 

After  that  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  in  lowered  tones,  and  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Bannister  was  more  heard  than  that  of 
Margaret. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  A  solemn  tiling  it  is  to  me 
To  look  upon  a  babe  that  sleeps." 

Theee  months  after  Mrs.  Bannister  had 
called  upon  Margaret  and  heard  her  secret, 
the  two  ladies  were  together  in  the  cottage 
of  Mrs.  Brown,  in  Hilton,  the  same  cottage 
in  which  Margaret  and  Oswald  had  spent 
their  short  honeymoon.  It  was  an  intensely 
hot  day  in  July,  and  Margaret  was  lying 
on  the  couch  in  Mrs.  Brown's  best  front 
parlour,  looking  pale  and  weak,  it  is  true, 
hut  with  an  expression  on  her  face  it  had 
surely  never  worn  before.  By  the  side  of 
the  couch,  within  reach  of  her  outstretched 
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hand,  stood  a  dainty  bassinette,  in  which, 
under  the  shelter  of  lace  curtains  and 
delicately  fine  coverings,  lay  a  baby  boy 
some  three  weeks  old,  sleeping  now,  but 
who  might  at  any  moment  open  its  eyes 
and  turn  them  upon  its  mother.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  order  not  to  miss  the  first  unclosing 
of  those  wonderful  eyes,  the  first  re- 
awakening of  intelligence  in  the  tiny  face, 
that  Margaret  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  cradle,  while  the  thought  of  her  baby 
filled  her  mind  so  completely  that  she  did 
not  hear  a  woman's  footstep  which  fell 
lightly  upon  the  somewhat  thin'  carpet 
covering  the  flagged  floor. 

"  Baby- worshipping  as  usual,  Margaret?" 
cried  a  gay  voice  from  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  "  I  have  seen  a  good  many  first 
babies,  but  never  one  that  occupied  its 
mother's  attention  so  much  as  yours  does." 
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Margaret  turned  at  the  sound  of  her 
friend's  voice,  saying  quickly,  in  a  voice 
which  hardly  rose  above  a  whisper — 

"Do  not  wake  him ;  I  like  to  see  him 
wake  gradually  by  himself." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Bannister, 
checking  the  low  laugh  she  could  not 
altogether  suppress ;  "  you  like  to  see  him 
wake,  fall  asleep,  eat,  drink,  do  everything 
he  has  to  do.  I  believe  you  grudge  the 
hours  you  yourself  have  to  give  to  sleep, 
because  they  are  so  much  time  taken  from 
the  contemplation  of  your  baby." 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  replied  Margaret, 
looking  up  with  a  smile  upon  her  face,  half 
tender,  half  mischievous,  at  the  lady  who 
stood  by  her  side. 

"  On  the  whole,"  went  on  Mrs.  Bannister, 
drawing  nearer  the  couch,  and  seating  her- 
self in   the  low  rocking-chair   that   stood 
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beside  it,  ''I  think  it  is  just  as  well  that 
Oswald  is  away.  If  he  were  here,  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  frightfully  jealous  ;  you  cannot 
look  at  any  one,  or  think  of  anything, 
except  the  baby." 

"  Perhaps  if  Oswald  were  here  I  should 
not  think  quite  so  much  of  the  child.  I 
look  upon  it  as  Oswald's  representative. 
Since  Oswald  is  not  here,  it  is  all  I  have." 

"  That  is  very  clear ;  but,  I  assure  you,- 
you  overdo  it.  Even  Dr.  Mills,  when 
he  went  away  this  morning,  made  some 
jesting  remark  upon  your  extreme  devo- 
tion." 

Margaret  coloured  slightly,  but  stood 
her  ground  bravely,  saying — 

"  What  do  men  know  about  such  things  ? 
A  mother's  feelings  must  be  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  them.  Even  you  cannot  fully 
enter  into  them, because" — sinking  her  voice 
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to  a  tone  of  tender  pity — "  yon  have  never 
had  a  child." 

"True;  besides,"  stroking  Margaret's 
hand  and  smiling,  "  I  was  only  teasing 
yon.  In  reality,  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  sight  than  you  with  your 
baby  in  your  arms,  and  I  believe  I  am 
almost  as  fond  of  it  as  you  are." 

Margaret  smiled  without  replying;  a 
moment  later  she  said — 

"  "While  you  were  out  in  the  garden,  I 
liave  been  thinking  about  the  future.  I 
think  I  can  go  back  to  my  work  in  a 
week." 

Mrs.  Bannister  smiled  in  lofty  scorn. 

"  You  put  yourself  under  my  care,  Mar- 
garet, and  if  you  suppose  I  shall  sanction 
any  such  absurd  plans,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken." 

"  But,  you  know " 
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"  I  know  that  you  will  not  be  fit  to  begin 
working  again  for  anotiier  montli.  If  you 
choose  to  leave  this  place  in  a  week,  I  shall 
be  quite  willing  to  accompany  you.  You 
can  bring  the  baby  to  Fencehurst,  and  we 
will  stay  there  till  the  weather  is  cool,  and 
you  are  more  fit  to  return  to  London." 

"  As  usual,  you  are  far  kinder  than  I 
deserve,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  but  it  is  my 
duty  to  go  back  to  London  as  soon  as  I 
can,  and  I  must  do  so." 

"  You  have  your  duty  to  your  child  to 
consider  now,  as  well  as  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  your  duty  to  yourself.  You 
forget  that  if  you  overwork  yoiirself,  or 
begin  working  too  soon,  you  will  not  have 
to  bear  the  consequences  alone.  I  should 
not  have  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 
leave  the  child  so  soon." 

-'  Willing  !  "  echoed  Margaret,  in  a  tone 
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of  mingled  indignation  and  interrogation. 
"  That  is  so  absurd  an  idea  there  is  no  need 
to  speak  further  of  it.  But  I  must  leave 
him  sometime,  and  I  think  the  longer  I  put 
off  the  parting  the  harder  it  will  be  when 
it  does  come." 

Mrs.  Bannister  was  silent  for  a  moment ; 
when  she  spoke  again  it  was  to  say — 

"  Of  course  the  child  will  come  with  me 
to  Fencehurst." 

She  spoke  as  if  it  were  a  settled  thing. 
She  had  a  theory  that,  when  attacking  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  it  was  always  best  to 
begin  as  though  there  could  be  only  one 
opinion  about  it.  In  this  way  you  were 
sure  to  intimidate  your  opponent,  and  gain 
a  rapid  victory. 

But  Margaret  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
She  had  foreseen  this  proposal,  and  made 
up  her  mind  how  to  meet  it,  so  she  replied 
readily — 
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"  You  overwhelm  me  with  kindness. 
How  conlcl  I  possibly  impose  such  a  burden 
upon  you  ?  " 

"A  very  small  burden,"  glancing  with 
n  smile  at  the  bassinette  and  its  tiny 
occupant. 

"  A  burden  that  would  grow.  Besides, 
I  am  sure  you  are  speaking  in  your  own 
name  only,  and  not  in  that  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nister." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  speak  to  him  about 
it ;  he  will  be  only  too  happy  to  be  of  any 
use  to  you." 

"  There  is  a  limit  to  what  our  friends 
will  do  for  us,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
we  may  ask  from  them.  I  could  not  think 
of  trespassing  on  Mr.  Bannister's  kindness, 
even  if  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 
take  little  Eustace,  which  he  has  not.  Men 
look  at  these  things  in  a  different  light 
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from  women,  and  so,  though  I  know  you 
would  like  to  have  baby,  I  shall  not  inflict 
him  upon  you." 

"  You  are  the  most  headstrong  girl  I 
ever  met.  I  believe  you  have  planned  how 
to  act  on  every  occasion,  foreseen  and  un- 
foreseen, during  your  whole  life,  and 
nothing  will  move  you  from  your  purpose. 
If  I  may  not  have  the  child,  may  I  ask 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  leave  it  here.  I  hav^e 
already  spoken  to  Mrs.  Brown  about  it. 
She  was  for  years  a  servant  in  my  grand- 
father's house ;  she  knew  my  father,  and  she 
is  fond  of  me.  She  has  had  children  of 
her  own,  and  will  understand  how  to  take 
care  of  baby.  He  will  be  brought  up  upon 
country  food,  and  in  country  air.  This  place 
is  only  an  hour  by  rail  from  town  ;  I  can 
run   down   whenever   I  like,  and   see  for 
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myself  that  Eustace  is  being  properly 
looked  after  :  lie  will  be  always  witbin  my 
reach.  Do  you  not  see  that  my  reasons 
are  sufficient  ?  " 

"  I  see  exactly  what  I  am  intended  to 
see/'  answered  ber  friend,  "  and  tbat  is,  you 
will  not  let  me  bav^  Eustace." 

Here  tbe  discussion  dropped,  for  the 
baby  woke  up,  and  Margaret  became  too 
mucb  occupied  with  it  to  be  able  to. give 
ber  attention  to  anything  else. 

The  weeks  passed,  but  Margaret  did  not 
go  to  Fencehnrst.  She  was  happier  where 
she  was.  This  place  had  memories  for 
her  which  could  not  be  effaced,  memories 
far  dearer  than  any  which  clustered  round 
Fencehurst.  If  at  the  latter  place  she  had 
first  met  Oswald,  had  loved  him,  and  con- 
sented to  share  his  life,  here  she  had  passed 
those  days  which  had  intervened  between 
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her  marriage  and  Oswald's  going  away. 
Here,  in  this  very  same  room  in  which  she 
now  sat  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she 
and  Oswald  had  spent  the  last  evening  they 
were  to  pass  together  before  he  left  Eng- 
land ;  here  they  had  whispered  courage 
and  steadfastness  to  one  another ;  here  each 
had  promised  not  to  lose  hope  or  faith, 
though  the  time  of  separation  might  be 
long  and  the  days  dark  before  they  met 
again.  In  Margaret's  eyes  there  was  some- 
thing sacred  about  this  little  shabby  cottage 
parlour,  with  its  cheap  furniture,  hideous 
carpet,  and  almost  impossibly  ugly  orna- 
ments. The  little,  narrow  garden,  now 
full  of  vegetables  and  common  cottage 
flowers,  was  the  same  in  which  she  and 
Oswald  had  sat  one  mild  November  morn- 
ing nearly  a  year  ago,  and  which  they  had 
found  very  fair,  though  bare  of  flowers,  and 
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though  nothing  but  the  lately  turned  brown 
earth  lay  around  them.  For  all  these 
reasons  she  liked  the  little  cottage  better 
than  the  stately  mansion  at  Fencehurst, 
and  she  was  well  content  to  remain  there 
until  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  back 
to  her  work  in  London. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Philip  happened 
to  be  away  at  this  precise  time.  He  was 
the  only  one  of  her  friends  who  had  the 
right  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  her 
choice  of  this  particular  place  in  which  to 
spend  her  summer  holiday,  or  to  comment 
upon  that  holiday  being  unusually  long, 
considering  Margaret's  devotion  to  her 
work. 

Margaret  would  not  have  been  the 
woman  she  was  if  she  had  not  often  felt 
•deep  regret  that  Philip  did  not  know  of 
her  marriage,   and  often  wished  that  she 
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had  won  Oswald's  consent  to  tell  him  of 
it.  Philip  would  have  a  just  right  to  be 
hurt  when  it  eventually  transpired  that 
she  was  married  and  had  a  son.  It  hurt 
her  that  she  should  have  reason  to  be  glad 
at  Philip's  absence  at  this  particular  time, 
that  she  was  conscious  of  a  hope  that  he 
would  not  be  in  England  again  until  she 
was  re-established  in  her  workroom.  How- 
ever, the  mischief  was  done ;  she  had 
given  her  promise  to  Oswald  that  Philip 
should  not  be  told,  and  she  would  keep 
her  promise,  whatever  pain  it  might  cause 
her. 

Apart  from,  this  regret,  and  the  fact  that 
Oswald  was  away  at  this  supreme  moment 
of  her  life,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
her  speedy  restoration  to  perfect  health, 
and  under  the  watchful  care  of  Mrs. 
Bannister    she    made   rapid   progress.     A 
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week  after  the  clay  on  which  we  saw  her 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  watching 
with  eager  eyes  for  her  baby  to  wake,  she 
had  been  several  times  into  the  garden, 
and  once  for  a  short  walk  beyond  its 
narrow  limits.  The  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  agreeable,  kind-hearted  people,  had 
called  several  times,  and  completely  won 
Margaret's  heart  by  their  goodness  to  her- 
self and  their  admiration  of  her  baby.  They 
did  not  know  anything  of  her  beyond  her 
name,  and  as  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
connect  it  with  the  name  that  had  been  in 
every  one's  mouth  a  year  before,  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Saxenholme  meant  nothing  to 
them.  But  the  peaceful,  idle  time  of  con- 
valescence came  to  an  end.  In  the  course 
■of  time  even  Mrs.  Bannister  could  no 
longer  deny  that  Margaret  was  again  in 
complete   enjoyment  of  her  usual  perfect 
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health.  The  parting  from  little  Eustace 
had  to  be  gone  through.  He  was  left,  with 
many  anxious,  tender  injunctions  as  to  his 
health,  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Mar- 
garet and  Mrs.  Bannister  went  to  London, 
which,  after  spending  one  night  with 
Margaret,  the  latter  left  to  pursue  her 
northward  journey  to  Fencehurst. 

So  Margaret  was  settled  in  her  old 
quarters,  and  she  tried  to  take  up  her  life 
just  where  she  had  laid  it  down.  Partly 
she  succeeded,  because,  with  her  strong, 
healthy  nature,  she  was  able  to  a  great 
extent  to  throw  aside  any  morbid  longings 
for  what  she  might  not  have ;  partly  because, 
with  one  exception,  the  conditions  of  her  life 
were  the  same  as  before  her  holiday.  Her 
daily  routine  and  surroundings  were  pre- 
cisely what  they  had  been  before,  and  it 
seemed  sometimes  hard  to  believe  in  the 
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existence  of  a  child  whose  name  was  never 
spoken  to  or  by  her.  But  the  knowledge 
of  her  baby's  existence  was  there  all  the 
same,  and  the  thought  of  and  companion- 
ship with  the  child  saved  her  during  many 
a  dark  hour  of  depression  and  hopelessness 
as  to  the  return  of  its  father. 

"  Whatever  comes,"  she  would  say  to 
herself,  "  I  have  Eustace,  even  if  it  should 
be,  when  Oswald  and  I  said  '  goodbye,' 
we  said  it  for  ever.  I  have  his  son  to 
bring  up  as  ^he  would  have  wished,  and  to 
fill,  in  some  measure,  his  father's  place." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'*  As  a  star  from  the  sea  new  risen, 
As  a  waft  from  an  angel's  wing, 
As  a  lark's  song  heard  in  prison, 

As  the  promise  of  summer  in  spring, 
She  came  to  me  through  the  stillness, 
The  shadows  that  ring  me  round." 

"  Perfect  loveliness 
Untouched  hy  passion." 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  the  birth 
of  her  boy  had  in  some  measure  filled  up 
the  void  made  in  Margaret's  heart  by  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  In  fact,  she  was 
now  beginning  to  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  his  return.  More  than  two  years 
had  passed  since  he  went  away,  and  she, 
at  any  rate,  was  among  those  who  believed 
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that  the  three  years  which  had  been  fixed 
as  the  term  of  the  expedition  would  see 
the  explorers  back  again  in  England.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  not  always  equally 
brave  and  hopeful.  Spite  of  little  Eustace, 
who  was  a  charming  child,  she  longed  for 
her  husband,  and  rebelled  against  her  lot 
in  life. 

But  she  loved  her  husband  very  truly, 
and  his  departure  had  been  a  great  grief 
to  her.  As  the  months  rolled  away,  and 
each  one  left  her  as  much  in  ignorance  of 
his  proceedings  as  the  preceding  one,  her 
courage  did  sometimes  give  way,  her  old 
fits  of  depression  fell  very  heavily  upon 
her,  and  at  those  times  she  thought  things 
from  which  in  her  more  natural  frame  of 
mind  she  would  have  shrunk. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  life,"  she  thought, 
"to  a  woman  whose  marriage  was  a  secret, 
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which  she  had  promised  to  reveal  to  no 
one ;  whose  husband  had  gone  away  three- 
days  after  their  wedding,  and  from  whom, 
during  a  year,  she  had  had  no  word  or 
sign  to  show  that  he  was  hving  ? "  It 
was  true,  she  had  chosen  her  own  Hfe ; 
whatever  she  suffered  she  had  brought  on 
herself,  and  might  have  avoided  had  she 
chosen.  Still,  she  thought  sometimes 
wearily,  her  life  was  so  lonely  and  so  un- 
lovely, what  was  the  use  of  it  ?  What  if 
she  were  successful  and  earned  a  great  deal 
of  money  ?  She  did  not  care  for  money, 
and  it  would  all  end  the  same  whether  she 
were  rich  or  poor.  Other  women  had 
fathers  or  brothers  to  fend  for  them,  or 
mothers  and  sisters  to  cheer  them  with 
sympathy  and  love  ;  but  she  had  no  rela- 
tions, only  a  friend,  and  he  a  man,  and 
a  man  was  not  good  for  everything. 
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In  such  a  mood  she  was  one  February 
evening,  as  she  walked  homewards  through 
the  streets.  She  had  been  out  shopping, 
and  had  spent  more  time  over  it  than  she 
had  been  aware  of,  so  that  it  was  growing 
dusk  as  she  began  her  homeward  journey. 
She  had  accumulated  one  little  parcel  after 
another,  till  her  arms  were  laden,  and  she 
could  not  hold  together  her  long  fur  cloak, 
which  blew  open  round  her  and  left  her 
fully  exposed  to  the  cold.  She  had  boldly 
determined  to  walk  home,  and  now  the- 
feeble  February  sun  had  withdrawn  its 
rays,  and  a  thick,  drizzling  rain  was  fall- 
ing, rendering  the  London  streets  unspeak- 
ably disagreeable.  To  add  to  her  misery, 
Margaret  had  no  umbrella,  and  no  one  of 
the  people  who  passed  by  was  charitable 
enough  to  offer  her  a  share  of  his.  She 
was  thinking  dismally  enough  of  the  lonely 
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evening  she  must  spend  when  she  got 
home,  for  Philip  was  out  of  town,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  either  Madge  or  Elsa 
would  come  out  on  such  an  evening  as 
this.  She  did  not  either  feel  as  though 
she  should  care  for  their  society ;  she 
wanted  some  one  who  would  amuse  her, 
and  put  her  into  good  humour  with  herself 
and  the  world  again. 

As  she  thus  meditated  she  heard  a  quick, 
light  step  behind  her,  and  felt  the  lightest 
possible  touch  on  her  shoulder,  while  a 
voice  at  her  side  said — 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  carry  your  parcels. 
You  seem  to  have  more  than  your  natural 
share." 

Margaret  turned  round  quickly.  The 
voice  was  a  woman's,  quick,  clear,  and 
decided,  and  had  even  a  sound  of  laughter 
in   it,   as   though   the    speaker    had   been 
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watching  Margaret's  slow  and  weary  pro- 
gress with  some  amusement. 

"  You  have  no  umbrella  either,"  con- 
tinued the  ladj.  "  If  you  will  let  me  take 
half  your  parcels,  and  will  accept  a  share 
of  my  umbrella  in  exchange,  I  shall  feel 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Margaret, 
gratefully,  "  but  I  do  not  like  to  trouble 
you." 

"  It  Avill  be  no  trouble.  I  shall  only  be 
fulfilling  the  Scriptures,  which  say,  '  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens  ; ' "  and  as  she 
spoke  she  quietly  relieved  Margaret  of 
some  of  her  things,  and  they  walked  on 
side  by  side. 

There  was  something  in  the  stranger's 
voice,  careless  and  cool,  and  which  had, 
moreover,  a  northern  ring  in  it,  which 
appealed   to   Margaret's   heart,  and   made 
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her  wish  to  hear  it  again;  so  she 
said — 

"I  hope  I  am  not  taking  you  ont  of 
your  way." 

"  So  far  our  roads  seem  to  lie  together, 
and  I  have  plenty  of  time,  and  do  not 
mind  heing  out  in  the  rain — when  I  have 
an  umbrella,"  laughing. 

Margaret  laughed  too,  and  they  walked 
on  in  silence.  Margaret  could  not  see 
what  her  companion  was  like.  She  saw 
that  she  was  tall — as.  tall  as  herself,  and, 
so  far  as  the  gathering  dusk  permitted  her 
to  tell,  she  had  dark  hair  and  was  dressed 
in  dark  colours. 

They  hardly  spoke  until  they  reached 
Margaret's  home.  Here  she  paused,  and 
turning  to  her  companion,  said — 

"  I  am  at  home  now.  I  am  so  much 
obliged  for  your  kindness." 
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"  Pray  don't  mention  it,"  said  tlie  other, 
preparing  to  go  on. 

"  But  you  are  not  going! "  cried  Margaret, 
quickly.  "  Please  come  in,  and  let  me  give 
you  a  cup  of  tea.  If  you  are  going  on  to 
the  station,  I  am  sure  you  need  some." 

"  Thank  you,"  shutting  up  her  umbrella. 
"  Your  offer  sounds  inviting.  I  should 
regard  it  as  in  the  highest  degree  irreligious 
to  refuse  it— what  the  vulgar  call  ^flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence.' " 

Meanwhile,  Margaret  had  been  searching 
in  her  various  pockets  for  her  latch-key. 
She  now  fitted  it  into  the  keyhole,  and, 
opening  the  door,  entered  the  house  with 
her  companion. 

In  the  hall  they  were  met  by  the  servant, 
who  told  Margaret  that  there  was  a  lady 
upstairs  who  had  been  waiting  for  Hier 
return  about  half  an  hour. 
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"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Margaret.  "  Did 
she  give  you  no  card  ?  " 

"It  is  Miss  Foster,  miss."  answered  the 
servant,  naming  a  lady  who  frequently 
gave  Margaret  orders,  and  who  generally 
came  to  give  them  in  person. 

Margaret  went  upstairs,  followed  by  her 
companion,  and  went  forward  to  her  work- 
room, saying — 

"  Will  you  excuse  my  leaving  you  here 
for  a  moment  ?  A  lady  has  called  to  see 
me  on  business,  but  I  hope  she  won't  keep 
me  more  than  a  few  minutes." 

"  Don't  apologize,  please.  I  shall  do 
very  well  here." 

Left  alone,  the  girl  threw  back  her  veil 
and  let  her  keen,  brilliant  eyes  wander 
round  the  room.  It  was  just  as  Margaret 
had  left  it  when  she  went  out  early  in  the 
afternoon :  her  tools  lay  scattered  on  the 
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table  in  the  window,  and  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  chips  and  shavings.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  tall  oak  cabinet 
of  antique  shape,  one  of  the  doors  of  which 
was  half  carved  over  with  a  quaint  design. 
The  room  looked  thoroughly  workman-like, 
though  also  comfortable  enough,  for  the 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  at  one  side 
of  the  hearth  stood  a  large  deep  armchair, 
which  looked  very  inviting,  and  into  which 
the  lady  threw  herself,  and  leaned  back  in 
its  capacious  depths,  thinking — 

"  This  is  an  adventure.!  I  wonder  who 
this  girl  may  be,  and  whether  this  room 
belongs  to  herself,  or  her  father,  or  brother, 
or  husband,  or  whom.  At  any  rate,  I 
seem  to  have  penetrated  into  a  house 
whose  inhabitants  pursue  the  art  of  wood- 
carving,  which  is  more  romantic  than 
teaching  music   or   dancing.     There   is   a 
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smack  of  something  Bohemian  and  un- 
English  about  it  that  rather  attracts  me. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  the  tea  comes, 
though ;  I  am  very  thirsty." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  the  workroom  and  sitting- 
room  opened,  and  Margaret  reappeared. 

"  Miss  Foster  has  gone  now,"  she  said. 
'^  Will  you  come  into  the  other  room  ?  " 

The  visitor  rose,  and  they  went  into  the 
other  room  together.  Margaret  pushed  an 
easy-chair  to  the  fire,  and  begged  her 
unknown  guest  to  be  seated ;  then  she 
rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
were  taking  tea  together. 

"  This  happens  most  opportunely,"  began 
the  stranger.  "  I  had  been  in  town  all  the 
afternoon,  and  was  wondering  if  I  should 
resist  being  decoyed  into  a  restaurant  and 
wasting  my  time  there." 
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"  Do  you  not  live  in  London,  tlien  ? " 
asked  Margaret. 

"  No  ;  I  live  in  one  of  the  suburbs — 
Dullerton." 

"  Dullerton  ?  I  liave  heard  it  is  a  place 
that  does  credit  to  its  name." 

The  other  laughed.  "It  is  certainly 
dull  enough;  but,"  with  a  little  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  "  one  lives  where  one  can, 
not  where  one  will." 

"  You  are  philosophical." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  being  anything 
<else?" 

Margaret  did  not  answer ;  and  as  her 
companion  was  also  silent,  looking  into 
the  fire,  Margaret  took  the  opportunity  to 
examine  her  face.  The  girl  was  sitting  in 
the  full  light  of  the  lamp.  She  had,  on 
first  entering  the  room,  thrown  off  her  hat, 
with   a  word   of  apology  for   the   liberty 
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taken,  and  so  her  face  was  fully  disclosed 
to  her  hostess. 

Margaret  then  saw  before  her  a  girl 
who  looked  twenty-one  or  twenty-two- 
years  of  age ;  in  reality,  she  was  only 
twenty-one.  Margaret  knew  that  she  was 
tall ;  she  now  saw  that  the  figure  lying 
back  in  the  easy-chair  was  slender  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  The  girl's  face  was 
pale ;  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  colour 
on  the  fine,  white  skin.  Her  features  were 
aquiline,  and  very  clearly  and  firmly  cut. 
The  mouth,  with  its  firmly  closed,  red  lips, 
was  very  proud  and  a  little  scornful ;  her 
chin  was  square  and  short.  As  the  girl 
had  taken  off  her  hat,  Margaret  could  see 
the  raven  black  hair  which  "  curled  tem- 
pestuously "  at  the  temples,  though  there 
was  no  attempt  at  a  fringe.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  hair  was  brushed  loosely  back 
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from  the  broad,  high  forehead,  and  plaited 
into  a  coronet  at  the  top  of  the  head. 
This  face  was  lighted  by  dark  blue  eyes, 
flashing,  brilliant,  and  keen  as  those  of  the 
hawk.  The  hand  that  held  the  teacup  was 
long  and  white  and  slender. 

It  was  a  beautiful  face  ;.  if  it  had  a  fault 
it  was  that  it  looked  hard.  Angel  looked 
as  though  she  had  never  cared  for  any  one 
in  her  life.  There  was  no  softness  in  the 
candid  eyes;  the  curved  lips  looked  as 
though  they  had  never  uttered  one  affec- 
tionate word  since  the  time  when  they 
lisped  their  first  baby  syllables.  But  what 
struck  Margaret  almost  more  than  the 
girl's  beauty  was  her  marvellous  neatness. 
She  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  from  the 
tips  of  her  dainty  laced  boots  to  the  long 
black  feather  in  her  velvet  hat,  there  was 
not  a  stitch  or  a  button  or  a  fold  out  of 
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place.  Later,  Margaret  found  this  neat^ 
ness  was  a  part  of  the  girl's  nature ;  at 
first,  it  surprised  and  somewhat  oppressed 
her. 

Suddenly  the  girl  turned  her  blue  eyes 
from  the  fire,  and,  fixing  them  on  Margaret^ 
said — 

"  After  all,  don't  you  think  it  would 
facilitate  matters  if  we  were  to  introduce 
ourselves  ?  I  should  like  to  know  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  this  delightful  cup  of 
tea." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  hostess.  "  My  name  is 
Margaret  Terry." 

It  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  her 
that  she  was  not  telling  the  truth.  Some- 
times she  forgot  she  was  no  longer  Miss 
Terry.  No  one  had  ever  called  her  by  her 
married  name,  and  she  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  astonished  if  any  one 
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had  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Saxenholme. 
So  with  a  blameless  conscience  she  said 
serenely— 

"  My  name  is  Margaret  Terry." 

"  And  mine,"  returned  the  other,  "is 
Angela  Darling." 

"  Angela  Darling !  "  repeated  Margaret, 
involuntarily.    "  What  a  charming  name  ! " 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  indifferently.  "  My 
friends  call  me  '  Angel.'  Shall  you  think 
me  very  impertinent,"  she  went  on,  "  if  I 
say  that  w^ien  you  left  me  in  the  other 
room,  I  examined  all  the  tools  there,  and 
that  cabinet  ?  Are  they  yours  ?  Do  you 
spend  your  time  in  carving  wood  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  way  I  earn  my  living." 

"  Ah  !  have  you  to  work  too  ?  So  have 
I  ;  but  I  do  nothing  so  interesting  as 
carving  wood.     I  am  a  governess." 

She  spoke  in  much  the  same  tone  as  she 
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might  have  used  had  she  said,  "  I  am  a 
worm,"  and  she  folded  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  looking  at  Margaret  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
grotesque  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  could  not 
be  a  pleasant  life,"  said  Margaret,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  You  were  not  mistaken.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  ideas  that  do  not  lose  by  realiza- 
tion. However  disagreeable  you  may 
imagine  a  governess's  life  to  be,  when  it 
becomes  your  own  you  will  find  ten  thou- 
sand more  disagreeable  things  in  it." 

"  Do  you  teach  in  a  school  ?  " 

"•  I  am  on  the  staff  of  teachers  at  the 
Dullerton  High  School  for  girls.  I  teach 
languages,  nothing  else ;  it  is  not  ex- 
citing." 

"  Do   you  teach   there  all  day  ? "  ques- 
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tioned  Margaret,  who  found  herself  taking 
a  great  interest  in  Miss  Darling's  occupa- 
tion. 

"  No,  only  in  the  morning  ;  in  the  after- 
noon I  give  lessons  in  another  school,  and 
in  one  or  two  families.  For  one  of  the 
lessons  I  have  to  come  into  town." 

"  Were  you  returning  from  it  when  you 
overtook  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  had  been  to  a  lecture.  I  come 
to  town  once  a  week  to  attend  a  course  of 
lectures  on  teaching.  So  far,  I  cannot  say 
they  have  furnished  me  with  any  very 
brilliant  ideas,  but  I  dare  say  Professor 
Wilkinson  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
he  delivers  them." 

Again  Margaret  heard  the  little  sarcastic 
laugh,  again  saw  the  contemptuous  down- 
drawing  of  the  mouth. 

"  Do   you   live   alone  ? "    asked    Angel, 
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after  a  pause  employing  in  drawing  on  her 
long  kid  glove.' 

"  Quite  alone,"  answered  Margaret. 

"  You  must  feel  very  lonely  at  times  ;  or 
perhaps  you  have  many  friends  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  very  few.  I  was 
wishing  I  had  more  when  ^-ou  spoke  to 
me  this  afternoon." 

"You  had  better  take  me  for  your 
friend  ;  you  might  do  worse.  People  who 
know  me  pay  me  the  compliment  of  saying 
I  am  amusing.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Then,  without  waiting  for  Margaret  to 
answer,  she  began  to  talk  of  something 
quite  different,  and  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  amid  much  laughter  on  both 
sides,  and  Margaret  admitted  to  herself 
that  Angel's  friends  had  only  done  her 
justice.  She  was  amusing  and  witty  and 
clever,  and   by  the   time   they   had   been 
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talking  half  an  hour,  Margaret  was  feeling 
a  very  different  being  from  the  lonely,  sad, 
and  depressed  woman  who  had  struggled 
along  the  streets  through  the  wind  and 
rain. 

Presently,  however.  Angel  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  rose,  saying — 

"  I  must  go  now  ;  I  have  only  just  time 
to  catch  my  train." 

"  I  was  hoping  you  would  stay  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,"  said  Margaret, 
rising  too. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do  when  I  get  home.  I 
ought  not  to  have  stayed  so  long  as  I  have 
done." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  say  '  good- 
bye' for  always,"  said  Margaret,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand.  "  Won't  you  do  me- 
the  kindness  to  come  and  see  me  again  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  be  very  glad.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  I  should  like  to  say  to  you. 
I  fancy  we  should  get  on  together.  I  want 
so  much  to  know  all  about  your  carving. 
Will  you  show  me  what  you  do  if  I  come 
again  ?  " 

"With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world," 
said  Margaret,  accompanying  Miss  Darling 
downstairs.  "  Come  again  soon.  You  are 
almost  sure  to  find  me  at  home.  I  go  out 
very  little." 

"I  shall  take  you  at  your  word,"  said 
Angel,  as  she  stepped  into  the  street, 
leaving  Margaret  standing  alone  at  the 
open  door. 

She  went  upstairs  and  stirred  the  fire, 
while  she  stood  beside  it,  thinking.  Her 
room  wore  so  much  its  usual  aspect,  she 
could  hardly  believe  she  had  not  dreamt 
about  Angela  Darling.     It  was  only  the 
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sight  of  two  empty  teacups  instead  of  one 
that  drove  her  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
her  visitor  had  really  existed  in  the  flesh, 
and  had  not  been  a  phantom  of  her  own 
brain,  grown  confused  with  much  sadness 
and  thinking  and  solitude. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Yet,  as  I  looked  and  saw  thee  stand 
'Twixt  sun  and  shade,  with  lifted  hand 

And  bright  eyes  blue, 
"With  curving  lips  half  opened  free. 
And  hair  that  curled  tempestuously, 

And  heightened  hue, 

"  Into  my  soul  of  souls  a  god 
With  wild  fire  flew,  and  flaming  trod 
Her  secret  shrine." 

DuRiNGi  the  next  few  weeks  Margaret  saw 
a  great  deal  of  her  new  friend.  Miss 
Darling  visited  her  often.  Sometimes  she 
broke  in  upon  her  solitude  like  an  angel 
unawares ;  at  other  times  she  sent  little 
notes,  saying  she  was  coming  into  town 
to  do  some  shopping,  and  asking  Margaret 
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to  meet  her  and  go  with  her  on  her  various 
errands.  On  these  occasions  the  day 
nsuallj  ended  in  Margaret's  sitting-room. 

But  whether  expected  or  unexpected, 
Angel  was  always  welcome.  Margaret 
grew  to  look  for  her  coming  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  longing.  Angel's  gay,  gladsome 
presence  brightened  Margaret's  life  end- 
lessly. She  had,  in  fact,  taken  Margaret 
by  storm  ;  she  had  surprised  her  out  of 
her  usual  reserve.  Margaret,  who  was 
generally  so  long  in  holding  out  the  right 
hand  of  friendship,  had  not  seen  Angel 
many  times  before  she  felt  she  could  no 
longer  withhold  her  love  and  confidence. 

They  had  soon  slipped  out  of  ""  Miss 
Terry  "  and  "  Miss  Darling,"  into  the  more 
familiar  "  Angel "  and  "  Margaret,"  and  as 
she  grew  to  know  her  better,  Margaret  got 
accustomed  to  Angel's  manner.     The  care- 
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less,  cynical  speeches,  and  utter  indifference 
to  and  ridicule  of  all  passion  or  enthusiasm,, 
which  Margaret  had  at  first  thought  only 
affected  and  unreal,  she  soon  saw  were  the 
manifestations  of  Angel's  real  nature.  The 
girl's  scepticism  and  sarcasm  arose,  not 
from  any  desire  to  hide  her  own  enthusiasm 
and  warmth  of  heart,  but  from  the  total 
absence  of  all  such  qualities  in  her.  It  i& 
easily  seen  that  their  natures  were  very 
dissimilar,  but  nevertheless  they  became 
true  friends.  Angel  might  laugh  at  Mar- 
garet, and  call  her  a  study  for  her  earnest 
enthusiasm  for  high  and  noble  things,  but 
she  had  an  unfeigned  admiration  for  her 
all  the  same,  and  would  not  have  had  her 
one  whit  different  from  what  she  was. 
Margaret,  on  her  side,  could  only  feel 
attracted  by  the  strength  and  brilliancy 
of  Angel's    character,  though  it  was   the 
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strength  of  steel,  not  of  iron ;  the  cold 
brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  not  the  warm 
glow  of  the  ruby. 

Margaret  was,  in  fact,  very  enthusiastic 
about  her  new  friend.  She  talked  about 
her  a  great  deal  to  Philip,  and  reported 
her  sayings  and  described  her  beauty  so 
minutely  that  Philip  said  sometimes,  laugh- 
ingly, that  he  should  know  Miss  Darling 
if  he  were  to  hear  her  speak  without 
seeing  her,  or  if  he  were  to  meet  her 
casually  in  the  street.  Margaret's  descrip- 
tions, however,  roused  his  curiosity,  and 
he  admitted  that  he  should  like  to  make 
Miss  Darling's  acquaintance. 

Naturally,  she  often  spoke  of  Philip  to 
Angel,  but  here  she  entirely  failed  to  rouse 
any  curiosity.  Angel  listened  when  she 
spoke  of  Philip  with  polite  attention,  but 
the  most  perfect  indifference.     She  did  not 
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care  for  men,  she  said ;  she  had  never  seen 
anything  particularly  superior  or  fascinat- 
ing in  any  she  had  ever  met,  and  she  could 
not  understand  that  Mr.  Welford  should 
be  immeasurably  above  the  rest  of  his  sex , 
When  urged  by  Margaret  to  say  whether 
she  did  not  wish  to  know  Philip,  she 
replied — 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  like ;  I  don't  mind 
either  one  way  or  another.  I  don't  suppose 
he  will  be  any  dijfferent  from  lots  of  other 
men  I  have  known." 

"  Does  he  come  to  see  you  often,  this 
Mr.  Welford  ?  "  she  asked  one  day. 

"  Yes,  very  often.  It  is  odd  he  has 
never  happened  to  call  when  you  have 
been  here.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he 
generally  comes  in  the  evening,  and  you 
go  home  early.  I  wish  he  would  come  in 
some  afternoon." 
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''  Pray  don't  ask  him  to  disturb  himself 
on  my  account,"  Angel  had  said,  carelessly, 
as  she  rose  to  go.  "  I  hate  people  to  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  for  me.  For 
myself,  I  hope  the  Fates  may  keep  us  well 
:apart." 

"  Why,  Angel  ?  " 

"  "We  are  very  comfortable  as  we  are, 
and  men  are  so  clumsy,  and  take  up  so 
much  room.  I  have  no  overwhelming 
desire  to  know  your  Mr.  Welford." 

And  she  went  away,  leaving  Margaret 
to  wonder  whether  her  indifference  was 
real  or  assumed. 

Spring  was  early  that  year ;  though  only 
April,  the  trees  were  well  forward.  One 
brilliantly  fine  day,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Margaret  stood  at  her  workroom  window. 
She  had  that  morning  packed  up  and  sent 
home  a  piece  of  work,  and  she  was  now 
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thinking,  she  might  give  herself  a  holiday,, 
only  how  should  she  spend  it  ? 

"  Thursday,"  she  thought,  and  paused. 
Presently  her  face  brightened,  as  she  went 
on  half  aloud,  "  It  is  one  of  Angel's  free 
afternoons.  I  will  go  out  to  Dullerton,  and 
ask  her  to  go  somewhere  with  me.  I  have 
just  time  to  catch  the  2.15  train,"  she  con- 
cluded, looking  at  her  watch. 

She  went  into  her  room,  and  put  on  her 
things ;  then  walked  to  the  station,  and 
caught  the  2.15  train  to  Dullerton. 

Arrived  at  Dullerton,  she  walked  away 
from  the  station  in  the  direction  of  Angel's 
lodgings.  She  had  never  been  there 
before,  but  she  knew  the  address,  and  knew 
also  that  she  had  not  far  to  walk.  So  she 
took  her  way  under  the  railway  bridge, 
and  followed  the  road  that  led  straight 
before  her.  sloping  gently  upwards,  until 
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.she  came  to  the  point  where  it  divided  into 
two,  and  where  the  Dullerton  High  School 
for  girls  stood — a  large,  square,  barrack^ 
like  building,  without  any  pretensions  to 
beauty.  Margaret  now  took  the  road 
branching  off  to  the  right,  and,  after  follow- 
ing it  for  a  little  way,  turned  off  at  a  road 
lying  again  on  her  right,  one  side  of 
which  was  bordered  by  a  row  of  neat  brick 
tenements,  in  one  of  the  furthest  of  which 
Angel  lodged. 

Margaret  mounted  the  steps  of  the  house 
and  rang  the  bell,  asking  if  Miss  Darling- 
was  at  home.  The  girl  who  answered  her 
summons  said  that  Miss  Darling  had  not 
yet  come  in,  though  she  might  return  at 
any  minute.  She  invited  Margaret  to 
enter,  and  showed  her  into  Angel's  sitting- 
room. 

Margaret     looked     round     with     some 
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curiosity :  she  felt  interested  in  knowing 
how  Angel  lived.  She  saw  a  medium- 
sized  room,  furnished  very  much  like  other 
lodging-house  sitting-rooms.  There  was  a 
square  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
covered  with  a  cloth  having  a  black  and 
green  pattern.  Chairs  stood  round  the- 
room,  one  more  or  less  easy  on  either  sider 
of  the  fireplace  ;  there  was  also  a  couch 
and  a  small  sideboard.  Such  must  have 
been  the  appearance  of  the  room  when 
Angel  first  began  to  live  in  it.  Her  in- 
ventive and  decorative  genius,  however, 
had  effected  great  changes.  Several  beau- 
tiful photographs  hung  on  the  walls  or 
stood  in  frames  about  the  room.  The  table 
was  covered  with  exercise-books,  some  of 
which  lay  open.  Margaret  glanced  at 
them :  they  were  French,  German,  and 
Latin  exercises  in  various  stages  of  correc- 
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tion.  There  were  books  everywhere — on 
the  tables,  the  couch,  the  chairs,  the  floor ; 
two  pretty  and  capacious  bookshelves  were 
also  well  filled.  Margaret  examined  them 
all  with  interest.  Angel  seldom  spoke  of 
books  in  terms  of  enthusiasm,  and  Mar- 
garet had  never  been  able  to  find  out  what 
books  she  liked,  and  what  she  did  not  care 
for.  She  found  the  present  collection  a 
miscellaneous  one.  There  were  a  great 
many  class  and  text  books  in  various  lan- 
guages, besides  many  others  of  a  different 
character. 

Miss  Terry  was  still  satisfying  her 
curiosity  when  she  heard  light,  swift  steps 
ascending  the  steps  outside.  The  front 
door  was  hastily  opened,  and  the  next 
moment  Angel  stood  beside  her.  She  had 
evidently  not  expected  to  see  any  one  in 
her  room,  and  she  paused  when  she  saw 
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her  visitor ;  but  she  recovered  in  a  moment, 
and  said — 

"  Margaret !  this  is  delightful !  " 

"  I  came  to  ask  you  to  come  and  spend 
this  afternoon  with  me  somewhere  in  the 
country.  Is  not  this  one  of  your  free 
afternoons  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  answered  Angel,  throwing  her- 
self into  the  easy-chair  opposite  Margaret. 
*'  I  am  at  your  service,  and  will  go  any- 
where you  like,  only  say  where.  Where 
shall  we  go  ?  What  shall  we  do  ?  And 
how  shall  we  do  it  ?  " 

She  laughed  as  she  spoke.  She  lay 
back  in  her  easy-chair,  looking  very 
lovely,  and  at  this  moment  supremely 
idle. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
repeated. 

"  Are  there  any  pretty  places  near  here, 
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or  must  we  go  somewhere  by  train  ?  "  said 
Margaret,  rousing  herself. 

"'  Let  us  go  as  far  from  here  as  we  can. 
I  could  go  every  walk  within  twelve  miles 
of  this  place  blindfold  on  the  darkest 
night.  Let  us  go  somewhere  by  train  ;  let 
us  go  to  Dene  Park." 

Margaret  agreed,  and  ere  long  they 
were  again  in  the  train,  sweeping  along 
to  Dene  Park  tlirough  the  sweet  spring 
afternoon. 

"  Were  you  always  a  governess,  Angel  ?  " 
asked  Margaret,  as  they  paced  the  soft  turf 
in  Dene  Park. 

"  My  dear  Margaret,  recollect  yourself ! 
Consider  how  long  it  is  since  I  wore 
pinafores." 

"'  Xo ;  what  I  meant  was,  have  you 
known  all  your  life  that  you  were  going 
to  be  a  governess  ? " 
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'*  What  makes  you  ask  ?  " 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had,  that 
is  all." 

"  Well,  you  happen  to  be  right  in  my 
case,  though  I  cannot  see  why  a  girl,  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge 
that  she  is  to  be  a  governess,  should  look 
different  from  every  one  else.  I  was 
brought  up  in  affluence,  and,  until  three 
year^  ago,  had  every  chance  of  being  a  rich 
woman." 

"  But  you  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
your  mother  is  not  well  off." 

"  No  more  she  is.  Poor  mother !  she 
is  very  badly  off,  and  was  in  despair  when 
she  found  out  what  I  had  done  by  what 
she  called  my  'flippant  levity'  and  my 
'reckless  independence.'  This  was  how 
it  came  about.  I  told  you  once,  as  you 
may  remember,  that  my  father  died  years 
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ago  ;  I  can  hardly  recollect  him.  He  had 
a  brother  a  great  deal  older  than  himself, 
who  got  rich  while  my  father  remained 
poor.  My  father  was  not  a  business  man^ 
and  his  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse  ^ 
until  he  had  to  bring  himself  to  ask  his 
brother  for  help.  He  was  very  proud,  and 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  he  imagined 
it  was  his  duty.  Uncle  Anthony  wa& 
quite  willing  to  help  his  brother,  but  he 
would  only  do  it  in  his  own  way.  He 
said  he  would  adopt  one  of  us,  and  she 
should  be  his  heiress  :  he  was  not  married. 
Mother  would  not  let  Laura,  my  eldest 
sister,  go.  She  was  mother's  '  right  hand,' 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  could  not 
be  spared;  neither  did  Uncle  Anthony 
like  her.  Syb  was  not  born  then,  so  only 
I  remained.  Uncle  Anthony  had  been  my 
godfather — he  had  called  me  Angela — and 
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lie  chose  me.  He  took  me  in,  and  did 
for  me  from  that  time  forth.  All  went 
well  so  long  as  I  was  a  child,  though  I 
remember  that  even  then  I  disliked  my 
position,  and  felt  in  a  kind  of  bondage. 
As  I  grew  older  the  feeling  increased ;  I 
longed  to  be  free.  I  did  not  want  his 
money  ;  the  thought  of  it  seemed  to  weigh 
me  down.  I  did  not  care  if  he  divided 
his  fortime  among  all  the  other  people  in 
the  place  and  only  left  me  out.  Finally, 
I  made  myself  so  obnoxious  to  him  that 
he  rebelled,  burnt  his  will  in  my  presence, 
and  solemnly  sent  for  his  lawyer  to  draw 
up  a  fresh  one." 

"  And  did  he  never  change  his  mind  ?  " 
asked  Margaret,  with  interest. 

For  Angel,  though  apparently  the  most 
communicative  of  people,  seldom  talked 
about  herself  or  her  own  circumstances. 
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"Never.  He  made  his  last  will  in 
favour  of  some  one  else,  and  never  altered 
it.  In  the  end  it  did  not  matter,  for 
before  uncle  died  the  money  was  all  lost 
in  that  grand  smash  of  Saxenholme's- 
Bank." 

Margaret  looked  up,  startled.  "  In 
Saxenholme's  Bank  !  "  she  repeated. 

"Yes.  What  a  crash  that  was,  was  it 
not?  I  think  I  never  heard  of  anything 
more  disgraceful ;  it  aroused  even  me  to 
excitement.  Saxenholme  and  his  son  did 
not  get  half  what  they  deserved.  Do  you 
think  so  ? '' 

"  They  got  off  easily,  certainly.  But 
there  were  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
not  to  blame ;  he  had  only  lately  begun 
business  in  the  bank." 

"  Yes  ;  I  remember  hearing  about  him. 
A  younger  son,  was  he  not  ?    It  was  rather 
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a  blow  to  his  prospects,  I  should  think. 
Some  one  said  he  was  engaged.  Of  course, 
the  marriage  would  be  broken  off." 

"  Why  should  it  have  been  ? "  asked 
Margaret,  with  a  hasty  passing  wonder  as 
to  how  the  report  of  Oswald's  engagement 
had  got  abroad.  "If  he  were  not  incul- 
pated," she  went  on,  her  heart  beating 
fast — "  and  every  one  I  have  heard  speak 
of  the  affair  completely  exonerated  him — 
there  could  be  no  guilt  attached  to  him, 
and  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
been  married.  You  surely  do  not  think 
an  innocent  man  ought  to  be  outlawed 
because  his  father  has  committed  a  crime  ?  " 

"  How  excited  you  are  getting !  "  said 
Angel,  laughing  easily.  "  No ;  that  is 
not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  there  is 
not  one  girl  in  a  thousand  who  would 
have  had  the  courage  and  spirit  to  marry 
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him.  Girls  are  poor  creatures  on  the 
whole,  and  can't  bear  any  tribulation. 
They  take  their  husbands  for  better  or 
worse  ;  but  they  feel  very  ill  used  if  he 
does  not  give  them  only  of  the  best,  and 
if  a  shadow  of  '  worse  '  comes  near 
them." 

Margaret's  cheeks  glowed  as  she  heard 
Angel's  words.  She  had  hardly  hoped  so 
direct  a  speech  of  approval  of  what  she 
had  done  from  Angel,  who  laughed  at 
love,  and  regarded  marriage  as  a  giving 
up  of  liberty. 

"  Then,  had  you  been  engaged  to  him, 
you  would  have  married  him  ? "  she 
-asked. 

"  I  would  have  been  true  to  him  cer- 
tainly, even  though  he  had  persisted  in 
making  one  of  that  exploration  party. 
But  there !   his  sweet  doll  may  have   felt 
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that  her  love  and  fidelity  would  uot  stand 
the  test  of  a  three  years'  absence  and  com- 
plete separation." 

"  You  seem  to  know  a  great  deal  about 
him,"  said  Margaret. 

"  The  man  who  told  me  knew  him  pretty 
well,"  replied  Angel. 

"  But  suppose,"  went  on  Margaret,  eager 
to  learn  more  of  what  Angel  thought, 
"  Mr.  Saxenholme  released  the  girl  himself 
from  her  engagement.  He  may  have 
thought  it  would  be  selfish  to  keep  her 
bound  to  him  all  that  time." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Angel,  decidedly, 
"he  might  have  taken  his  freedom  and 
welcome.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  man  who  wanted  to  give  me 
up,  or  who  thought  so  poorly  of  me  as 
to  imagine  I  could  not  be  as  strong  and 
true  as  himself." 
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Margaret  made  no  reply,  and  the  subject 
dropped ;  but  she  could  not  banish  the 
matter  from  her  thoughts.  Angel's  first 
speech  had  warmed  her  heart,  and  made 
her  feel  that  when  Miss  Darling  should 
know  all,  she  would  understand  why 
Margaret  had  acted  as  she  had  done.  But 
when  the  girl  went  on  to  say,  '^  If  he  had 
wanted  his  freedom,  he  might  have  taken 
it  and  welcome,"  her  heart  sank  again, 
and  she  began  to  ask  herself  a  question 
which  had  been  haunting  her  lately,  "  Did 
I  do  right?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  let  him  go  free,  instead  of  saddling 
him  with  a  wife  ?  " 

In  order  to  drive  away  such  thoughts, 
she  turned  to  Angel  again,  and  said — 

"Was  it  after  your  uncle  had  altered 
his  will  that  you  decided  to  become  a 
governess  ?  " 
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"Yes;  I  could  not  go  back  to  mother. 
Of  course  father  had  been  dead  some  years 
then,  and  she  had  enough  to  do  with  her 
money.  I  went  on  to  the  continent  for  a 
year,  and  then  began  teaching." 

"  I  suppose  your  uncle  is  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  as  the  Dissenters  say,  he  went 
to  his  long  hoiiie  soon  after  I  came  back 
from  the  continent." 

They  were  silent  again.  They  were 
climbing  a  rise  in  the  ground  dignified 
in  the  flat  country  round  London  by  the 
name  of  a  hill,  and  now  took  possession 
of  a  seat  at  the  top.  To  the  south  lay 
London,  huge  and  dirty,  a  smoke-cloud 
lowered  over  it,  though  so  far  out  as  the}^ 
were  the  sky  was  cloudlessly  blue.  The 
trees  were  green  and  fresh  ;  a  lark  was 
trilling  his  afternoon  song  high  above 
llieir  heads ;   and  in   the  country  stillness 
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they  could  hear  the  hum  of  insects,  now 
waking  from  their  long  winter  sleep. 

The  two  girls  sat  talking,  while  the  time 
slipped  by  and  the  shadows  began  to 
lengthen  on  the  fields  and  gardens.  Angel, 
looking  round,  said — 

''  I  am  going  to  mount  to  that  highest 
point  of  the  hill  and  watch  the  sun  set. 
Will  you  come,  too  ?" 

But  Margaret  answered  that  she  was 
very  happy  where  she  was,  and  would  sit 
still  till  Angel  returned. 

The  girl  went  away,  up  the  steep  stony 
path  to  the  peak,  and  Margaret  saw  her 
stand,  a  graceful,  grey-clad  figure,  between 
the  sunlight  and  the  shade,  shielding  her 
eyes  with  her  hand,  looking  Londonwards. 

Then,  as  Margaret  sat  idly  musing  on 
this  and  that,  she  heard  a  quick  step 
coming  down  the  steep  path  which  passed 
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the  bench  where  she  was  sitting.  She  did 
not  take  her  eyes  from  the  landscape 
spread  before  her,  nntil  the  steps  paused, 
and  a  well-known  voice  said  at  her  side — 

"Good  evening,  Margaret.  Wake-  up 
from  your  dreams." 

She  started.  She  had  been  thinking  of 
Oswald,  and  now  she  saw  Philip  standing 
before  her. 

"  Philip ! "  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
hand  ;  "  you  are  the  last  person  I  expected 
to  see.     What  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  The  desire  to  enjoy  this  spring  after- 
noon. I  suppose  you  came  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  and  then  Philip 
went  on  quickly,  in  a  slightly  lowered 
voice — 

"  Who  is  that  girl  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  ?     Is  she  a  friend  of  yours  ?  " 
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"  Of  course,"  eagerly.  "  That  is  mj 
friend,  Angel  Darling.  At  last  you  will 
meet.  Did  you  see  her  ?  What  did  you 
think  of  her  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "  I  could  not  stare  her  in 
the  face,  but  I  looked  at  her,  and  I  thought 
she  was  very  beautiful." 

"  Is  she  not  ?  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
here.  I  want  my  two  friends  to  know 
each  other." 

"  Suppose  we  don't  get  on  at  all  ?  " 

"  But  I  think  you  will.  You  are  sure  to 
like  Angel ;  she  is  so  clever  and  original. 
And  she  must  like  you,  because " 

"  Well,  because  why  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she 
paused. 

<<  Why,  because  every  one  does.  She 
cannot  help  it,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

He  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  at  that 
moment  Angel  turned  round  and  came 
towards  them. 
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Margaret  looked  at  her,  and,  when  she 
had  reached  them,  said — 

''  Angel,  let  me  introduce  my  friend, 
Mr.  Welford.  Philip,  this  is  Miss  Darling, 
of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak." 

Philip  raised  his  hat.  Angel  acknow- 
ledged the  introduction  by  a  bow ;  but  the 
graceful  bend  of  the  head  was  careless  in 
the  extreme,  and  having  given  it,  she 
turned  away  and  resumed  her  former 
position. 

"  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home," 
said  Margaret  at  last.  "  Will  you  look  at 
your  watch,  Philip  ?  " 

Philip  told  her  the  hour,  and  she  stood 
up  and  called  Angel,  saying  they  were 
going. 

Angel  turned  to  join  them. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  I  had  very  much 
rather  live  in  the  town  than  in  the  country." 
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"Don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  that  subject,  Miss  Darling  ?  " 
asked  Philip. 

"  I  think  people  find  a  great  deal  to  say 
on  all  subjects,"  she  said,  with  her  cynical 
laugh. 

"  How  do  the  trains  run  for  Dullerton  ?  " 
asked  Margaret. 

"  Yery  badly.  It  will  be  more  con- 
-venient  for  me  to  go  to  town  with  you  and 
back  again  to  Dullerton,  than  to  try  to  get 
directly  from  here." 

"  If  you  come  to  town  at  all,  you  must 
come  and  have  tea  with  me,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Angel ;  and 
they  went  on  in  silence.  Angel  was  very 
quiet  during  the  journey  to  town.  She 
leaned  back  in  a  corner  of  the  railway 
carriage,    and    let    Margaret    and    Philip 
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have  the  conversation  to  themselves,  while 
she  looked  out  into  the  darkening 
country. 

When  they  reached  town,  Margaret  ex- 
tended her  invitation  to  Philip,  and  they 
all  went  to  Chatham  Square  together. 

Through  the  evening  Angel  sat  quiet, 
hardly  speaking  unless  spoken  to,  and 
Margaret  began  to  think  that  her  friend's 
assertion  that  she  did  not  like  men  was 
not  so  idle  as  she  had  imagined.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  some  allusion 
was  made  to  her  teaching,  and  Philip  asked 
eagerly — 

"  Do  you  work  too,  Miss  Darling  ?  Have 
you  the  feeling  that  you  must  have  work 
of  some  kind  to  do  ?  I  think  it  is  one  of 
Nature's  laws." 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  necessity  has 
no  law,"  she  answered.     "  I  am  obliged  to 
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work   for   my  living.     I   am  not  fond  of 
teaching." 

"But  there  are  many  other  kinds  of 
work.  You  could  not  have  spent  an  idle 
life?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  smiling  rather  malici- 
ously ;  "  but  since  you  make  such  a  point 
of  knowing,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  could 
have  found  plenty  of  employment  other 
than  teaching  had  I  been  free,  which  I 
was  not." 

At  ten  o'clock  Angel  rose,  and  went 
into  Margaret's  room  to  get  ready  to  go. 
When  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  she 
found  Philip  also  prepared  for  leaving. 

"  Are  you  going  too,  Mr.  Welford  ? " 
she  said,  offering  him  her  hand.  "  Good 
night." 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  with  you  to  the 
station,  if  you  will  allow  me,"  he  said. 
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"Do  you  go  that  way  ? " 

"  My  road  does  not  exactly  lie  in  that 
direction,  but  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for 
you  to  walk  in  the  streets  alone  at  so  late 
an  hour." 

"  Is  that  your  reason  ?  "  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, and  again  holding  out  her  hand. 
'*  You  are  very  considerate,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  so  far  as  that ;  I  can  go  quite 
Avell  alone." 

"  But  indeed  it  is  not  safe,"  he  protested. 

She  laughed  again,  in  pure  amusement 
at  his  simplicity.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
could  not  understand  his  scruples. 

"  Not  safe  !  "  she  echoed.  "  I  have  done 
it  repeatedly  over  again  and  again  ;  there 
is  not  the  least  danger.  How  do  you 
imagine  I  could  visit  my  friends  if  I 
needed  some  one  to  take  care  of  me  on  the 
way  ?  " 
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■"  Have  you  been  alone  from  here  ?  " 

"  Often,"  a  little  impatiently. 

"  How  could  Margaret " 

"  Do  not  blame  Margaret,"  she  cried, 
Hushing  a  little.  "  I  think  you  forget  that 
I  am  a  grown  woman,  and  quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself.  I  have  never  in  my 
life  had  to  appeal  to  a  man  for  help.  But 
I  must  go  now,  or  I  shall  miss  my  train." 

With  a  general  "  Good  night  "  she  was 
gone,  and  Philip  was  left  standing  by 
Margaret's  side. 

"  How  can  she  be  so  imprudent !  "  he 
-exclaimed. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  imprudence  in 
other  girls,  but  I  do  not  believe  Angel 
could  come  to  harm.  I  do  not  think  any 
man  who  wished  to  speak  to  her  could 
brave  the  scorn  of  her  manner  or  the 
scathe  of  her  tongue." 
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Philip  hastily  said  "  Good  night,"  and 
ran  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street.  It 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  follow 
Angel,  so  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
protect  her  in  case  she  should  meet  with 
any  annoyance.  He  had  not  far  to  go 
before  he  caught  sight  of  her  before  him. 
She  was  walking  along  easily,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  hurry  or  apprehension. 
He  followed  her  as  far  as  the  station,  but 
had  to  confess  at  the  end  of  his  walk  that, 
in  so  far  as  his  presence  as  protector  was 
needed,  he  might  as  well  have  gone 
straight  home.  Angel  had  passed  through 
the  crowded  streets,  her  tall  figure  giving 
her  the  advantage  over  other  women,  her 
head  erect,  her  eyes  glancing  fearlessly 
over  the  street,  and  no  one  had  so  much 
as  attempted  to  address  her. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

*'  They  never  meet  but  there  is  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them." 

The  next  time  Margaret  saw  Angel  she 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  Philip. 
Angel's  answer  was  given  promptly, .  and 
couched  in  few  words. 

"  I  have  not  thought  much  about  him 
since  I  was  here  before,  though  I  have  tried 
to  reduce  my  impression  to  words,  because 
I  knew  you  would  ask  me  about  him.  He 
is  no  better  looking  than  other  men  I  have 
met,  and  not  so  much  more  agreeable  or 
more  entertaining.  He  talks  well,  but  he 
is  too  enthusiastic  and  sanguine — he  will 
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never  gain  anything  by  that ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  funda- 
mental excellence  of  the  human  race.  But 
on  the  whole  he  is  very  much  like  other 
men,  neither  better  nor  worse." 

Margaret  was  a  little  disappointed  at 
this  impassionate  verdict,  though,  had  she 
been  reasonable,  she  might  have  known 
she  would  get  nothing  else  from  Angel. 

"  Did  you  never  see  a  man  in  your  life, 
Angel,"  she  said  rather  desperately,  "  whom 
you  thought  superior  to  the  other  men  you 
knew  ?  " 

"  Never,"  answered  Angel,  decisively. 
"  Men,  as  I  have  known  them — and  I  have 
had  rather  a  varied  experience — I  have 
always  found  very  ordinary  beings,  who 
have  neither  amused  nor  interested  me  any 
more  than  women.  If  I  were  to  try,  I 
could    pick     out    from    my    acquaintance 
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twenty  women  to  one  man  for  whom  I 
could  get  up  feelings  of  friendship ;  and 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  find  anything 
very  delightful  in  Mr.  Welford  because  he 
happens  to  be  your  friend.  Some  one  says 
somewhere  that  we  only  see  in  our  friends 
an  idealized  reproduction  of  the  feelings 
we  carry  in  ourselves.  How  can  I  see 
innumerable  good  and  noble  qualities  in 
Mr.  Welford,  wdien  I  am  totally  destitute 
of  them  myself  ?  " 

''  Don't  talk  like  that,  Angel.  I  hate  to 
hear  you  run  yourself  down." 

Angel  laughed.  "  And  do  you  imagine 
that,  if  I  searched  the  whole  world  through, 
I  could  ever  find  a  man  who  could  stand 
so  high  as  you  do,  who  could  ever  be  to 
me  what  you  are  ?  " 

"  You  are  talking  great  nonsense,"  said 
Margaret,  laughing. 
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"  Wait  and  see,"  was  all  the  answer 
Angel  vouchsafed. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever  marry,"  went 
on  Margaret,  meditatively. 

Angel  smiled  indulgently,  and  shook  her 
head. 

A  few  days  later  Margaret  received  a 
visit  from  Philip.  He  came  in  late  one 
afternoon,  telling  her  he  had  brought  a 
paper  which  he  wished  to  read  to  her — 
an  article  he  had  just  written  for  his 
favourite  International  Review. 

"  What  is  the  subject  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  heroines  of  Charlotte  Bronte." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it ;  but  wait  until 
Angel  comes.  I  am  expecting  her  every 
moment,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  her 
comments  on  it." 

"  I  am  quite  willing.  I,  too,  should  like 
to   hear  what   she   has   to   say.     What   a 
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strange  creature  she  is ! "  lie  went  on. 
"  The  oftener  I  see  her,  the  more  she 
interests  me  ;  as  wilful  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  woman  to  be,  and  more  than  ordinarily 
original.  She  interests  me  beyond  measure 
sometimes  with  her  quaint,  daring  speeches. 
I  should  like  my  mother  to  see  her  and 
hear  her  talk." 

Margaret  laughed.  "  She  would  shock 
Mrs.  Welford  terribly." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  believes  all  the 
extraordinary  things  she  says  ?  Does  she 
carry  a  warm  heart  under  all  her  coldness, 
or  is  she  as  she  seems  ? " 

"  She  is  as  she  seems.  To  use  her  own 
expression,  I  do  not  believe  she  would 
consider  it  '  worth  the  trouble '  to  pretend 
to  such  an  extent." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Angel  entered. 

vol..  ri.  2t> 
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"Good  evening,"  she  said,  shaking  hands 
with  her  friends.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
would  be  here,  Mr.  Welford." 

"  Or  you  would  not  have  come  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  it  makes  no  difference.  I  am 
happy  in  being  able  to  adapt  myself  to 
circumstances." 

Angel  took  off  her  things,  and  Margaret 
said — 

"Angel,  Philip  has  brought  an  article 
he  has  just  been  writing." 

"  For  the  Revieio,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  He  wants  our  opinion  on  it. 
Will  you  let  him  read  it  ?  " 

Angel  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"  Will  he  wait  for  my  permission  ? " 
she  asked.  "  From  what  I  know  of  Mr, 
Welford's  character,  I  suppose  him  quite 
capable  of  reading  the  article,  although  I 
may  express  a  decided  disinclination  to 
hear  it." 
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"  Miss  Darling's  word  is  law,"  said 
Philip. 

"  Pray  read  it.     What  is  the  subject  ?  " 

Margaret  told  her.  "  No  doubt  it  will 
be  sufficiently  interesting,"  she  said. 

Philip  seemed  half  inclined  to  put  away 
the  manuscript  he  held  in  his  hand,  but 
Margaret  said — 

^'  Do  begin,  Philip,  and  never  mind  that 
foolish  girl,  who  is  longing  to  hear  it  all 
the  time." 

Angel  smiled  an  amused  smile.  Such 
a  statement  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
refutation. 

Philip  read  his  article.  It  was  clever 
and  exhaustive.  Margaret  listened  in 
delight ;  she  let  her  work  fall  into  her 
lap,  and  sat  leaning  slightly  forward,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Philip's  face,  intent  and  in- 
terested.    Angel  sat  in    tranquil  indiffer- 
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ence,  playing  with  a  hand-screen  which 
she  held  between  her  face  and  the  blaze, 
saying  nothing,  but  occasionally  smiling 
in  amusement  or  disdain.  Yet  any  one 
watching  the  trio,  would  have  said  at  once 
that  Philip  was  reading  rather  to  Angel 
than  to  Margaret ;  that  the  silence  and 
indifference  of  the  one  piqued  him  far 
more  than  he  was  flattered  by  the  evident 
admiration  and  interest  of  the  other. 

''That  is  very  good.  I  like  it,"  said 
Margaret,  when  he  had  finished.  "You 
have  surpassed  yourself  there,  Philip." 

"It  is  a  subject  that  interests  me  deeply," 
he  answered.  Then,  turning  to  Angel,  he 
asked  quickly,  "  What  do  you  think.  Miss 
Darlino'  ?  " 

"  About  Charlotte  Bronte's  heroines,  or 
your  essay  ?  " 

"  About  both." 
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'^  I  like  your  essay ;  it  is  very  clever : 
but  I  think  you  have  made  much  ado 
about  nothing.  Your  heroines  are  very 
like  other  women." 

"What  do  ijou  think  of  them?"  he 
asked. 

"  They  were  frail  creatures,"  she  answered, 
airily  ;  "  ordinary  enough,  though  capable 
of  doing  sensational  things  at  times,  like 
€very  one  else.  They  were  always  in 
extremes — victims  of  their  feelings." 

"  But,"  remonstrated  Philip,  "  would  you 
have  people  entirely  suppress  their  feelings  ? 
The  world  is  governed  by  feelings." 

''  Likely  enough,  it  is  governed  very 
badly." 

"  A  person  without  feeling  is  a  brute." 

''  A  person  all  feeling  is  a  bore." 

"  I  know  you  profess  to  have  no  feelings," 
he  went  on,  pacing  the  room  in  excitement. 
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"  I  profess  notliing." 

He  made  an  impatient  gesture  with  his 
hand. 

"  It  is  impossible  you  do  not  affect  some 
of  your  coldness." 

"  I  affect  nothing.  But  I  am  not  the 
subject  of  conversation  ;  you  are  wandering 
from  the  point." 

^'  I  repeat  that  the  world  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  governed  by  feeling." 

"  In  which  case  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
chief  reason  men  take  up  for  inferring  the 
inferiority  of  women  is,  that  they  are  too 
apt  to  let  their  feelings  get  the  bette]'  of 
them." 

Philip  paused  in  his  walk. 

"I  do  not  think  women  are  inferior  to 
men." 

"  That  is  delightful,  but  it  will  not  go 
far  towards  giving  them  the  suffrage,  for 
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which,  I  am  told,  the  soul  of  every  right- 
minded  woman  craves." 

Philip  bit  his  lip.  Margaret  sat  watch- 
ing the  two  with  amusement,  tempered 
wifch  a  little  excitement.  There  was  a  short 
silence.  Angel  appeared  to  have  nothing- 
more  to  say ;  she  was  examining  one  of 
^largaret's  photographs.  Philip  seemed 
unwilling  to  carry  the  dispute  any  further, 
still  he  did  not  look  satisfied.  Presently 
he  said — 

"  You  know,  Miss  Darling,  the  class  of 
people  who  are,  to  use  your  expression, 
'  victims  to  their  feelings,'  is  the  class 
that  furnishes  us  with  our  martyrs  and 
enthusiasts " 

"  Listen,  Margaret ;  listen,"  she  inter- 
rupted, laughing.  "  He  talks  of  martyrs 
and  enthusiasts  as  less  hardened  people, 
like  you  and  I  might  talk  of  ducks  and 
chickens." 
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"It  is  intense  and  high-strung  feeling," 
he  went  on,  disregarding  her  interruption, 
"  which  enables  a  weak  woman  to  walk 
calmly  up  to  the  stake  and  to  die  for  her 
behef." 

"I  suppose,  too,  that  it  is  feeling  that 
makes  a  weak  man — you  will  allow  me 
to  use  the  same  epithet  you  applied  to 
women,  since  the  sexes  are  equal — beat 
his  wife  about  the  head  till  she  is  dead, 
deprive  her  of  her  children,  rob  her  of 
her  money,  and  otherwise  illtreat  her  ? 
We  certainly  see  from  the  papers  that  a 
large  class  of  society  is  governed  by  such 
feelings  as  those ;  but  I  had  not  taken  in 
that  such  a  gospel  was  to  be  preached  all 
over  the  world/' 

"  Such  a  creature  I  hold  to  be  a  brute, 
incapable  of  feeling.  Could  he  feel,  he 
would  not  treat  his  wife  like  that." 
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"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  dubiously.  "  I  always 
imagined  that  such  conduct  was  only  due 
to  feeling,  intense  and  high-strung,  on  the 
part  of  these  men  for  the  wrongs  to  w^hich 
their  wives  subjected  them.  Your  theory 
strikes  me  as  the  stranger  since  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  exercised  in  another 
direction  and  on  another  person,  such  acts 
of  violence  would  be  put  down  to  strong 
feeling." 

''  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Philip ; 
''  but  you  must  admit  that  martyrs  are 
people  governed  by  their  feelings." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  it ;  I  never 
thought  so  highly  of  martyrs  as  many 
people  do.  I  think  they  were  very  mis- 
taken people,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  the  army  of  martyrs  gathered  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  ever  advanced, 
by  one  step,  the  various  causes  for  which 
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they  died.  However,  they  chose  to  die ;. 
it  pleased  them,  and  did  no  one  else  any 
harm." 

"  I  cannot  believe  you  are  serious,"  he 
said,  aghast. 

"  As  you  please." 

"  Then  I  do  not  understand  vou  at  all." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  my  happiness 
that  you  should." 

When  Angel  was  gone,  Margaret  said 
to  Phihp— 

"  Philip,  don't,  for  your  own  sake,  tell 
Angel  again  that  you  cannot  understand 
her.  She  hates  any  remark  upon  her 
peculiarities  ;  it  is  the  surest  way  to  offend 
her." 

"  She  is  an  inexplicable  creature." 

"  Yes ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  tell  her 
so.  She  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  talk 
about  it." 
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"  She  seems  a  very  difficult  person  to 
please,"  lie  said,  rather  crossly. 

Margaret  laughed.  The  argument  be- 
tween her  two  friends  had  greatly  amused 
her. 

"  There  seems  only  one  spark  of  human 
feeling  in  her  heart,"  said  Philip,  moodily, 
returning  to  'the  subject  of  Miss  Darling's 
character. 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"Her  affection  for  you.  She  seems  to 
think  your  equal  does  not  exist." 

Soon  after  this  Philip  went  away,  and 
Margaret,  left  alone,  sat  by  the  open 
window,  thinking.  She  had  soon  seen  in 
what  direction  Philip's  feelings  were  carry- 
ing him,  and  for  a  few  moments  she  in- 
dulged the  thought  of  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  if  Philip  and  Angel  became 
attached.     Then  she  shook  her  head.     She 
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bad  seen,  not  only  that  evening,  but  on 
many  previous  occasions,  wbat  an  influence 
Angel  bad  over  Philip,  bow  a  few  light 
contemptuous  words  from  her  sufficed  to 
rouse  him  to  excitement  or  anger,  while 
all  bis  efforts  to  provoke  her  only  produced 
a  smile  of  amusement  and  a  sarcastic 
retort.  It  was  just  wbat  she  could  imagine 
would  be  the  case — PhiUp  blindly  attracted, 
hotly  in  love ;  Angel  cold,  indifferent,  and 
smiling  :  and  Margaret's  face  suddenly  grew 
grave,  and  she  sighed  even  while  she 
smiled. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'*  She  smiles  and  smiles,  and  will  not  sigh." 

"  That's  as  much  as  to  say  the  sweet 
Youth's  in  love." 

Angel's  Easter  holidays  were  over,  and 
the  summer  term  was  well  advanced.  She 
and  Margaret  had  been  much  together 
during  these  past  weeks,  and  Philip  fre- 
quently joined  them  in  whatever  they  did. 
The  relation  between  Angel  and  Philip 
remained  the  same.  They  often  met,  and 
as  often  argued  and  disputed,  but  they 
never  quarrelled.  Philip  was  often  pro- 
voked to  such  a  pitch  that,  had  he  received 
the  least  further  provocation,  they  would 
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probably  long  ere  tbis  bave  been  parted 
by  a  serious  difference.  But  Angel  never 
quarrelled.  Sbe  said  it  was  against  ber 
principles  to  be  angry;  tbat  tbere  was 
notbing  in  tbe  world  wortb  being  angry 
about;  tbat  if  sbe  were  to  excite  berself 
over  every  little  tbing  tbat  bappened 
contrary  to  ber  wisbes,  sbe  would  bave 
been  in  ber  grave  long  before.  So  Angel 
was  never  angry,  and  Pbilip  and  sbe  never 
quarrelled. 

Margaret  used  to  watcb  tbem  witb  no 
little  anxiety.  Tbey  were  a  strange  pair, 
and  sbe  could  not  belp  feeling  tbat  life 
would  not  go  witb  tbem  as  witb  ordinary 
people.  Tbey  never  met  witbout  rusbing 
into  a  war  of  words,  and  yet  Pbilip  never 
seemed  bappy  if  be  were  not  witb  Angel. 
Angel,  on  ber  side,  supported  bis  absence 
witb  perfect  equanimity ;  and  Margaret  felt 
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that  had  Philip  at  any  time  asked  Angel 
to  be  his  wife  and  she  refused  him,  he 
could  not,  intimate  as  they  were,  have 
brought  against  her  the  common  accusa- 
tion that  he  had  paid  her  open  attention 
and  she  had  encouraged  him.  They  visited 
the  Academy  together ;  they  spent  after- 
noons on  the  river  together ;  they  went 
to  operas  and  concerts  together.  Angel 
often  remarked  that  never  surely  had  there 
existed  so  united  and  harmonious  a  trio. 

Mrs.  Welford  did  not  contemplate  their 
united  action  so  complacently.  She  had 
long  ago  exonerated  Margaret  from  the 
suspicion  of  cherishing  designs  upon  her 
"princely  son."  Wayward  and  opposed 
to  all  her  plans  for  his  happiness  and 
welfare  though  he  was,  she  yet  preferred 
him  in  secret  before  her  two  daughters. 
Now  a  new  danger  had  arisen,  and,  she 
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feared,  a  more  serious  one.  She  had  never 
seen  Angel,  but  she  had  heard  often  of 
her.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  Margaret 
came  to  her  house,  she  spoke  often  *' of 
my  friend,  Miss  Darling."  Elsa  and  Madge 
had  once  or  twice  met  her  at  Margaret's 
house,  and  had  come  home  much  impressed 
with  Angel's  beauty  and  conversation. 
Philip,  too,  often  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of 
enthusiasm. 

All  that  Mrs.  Welford  heard  of  Angel 
roused  her  curiosity  and  her  apprehensions. 
She  knew  she  was  a  governess,  and  she 
stigmatized  the  girl  in  her  own  mind  as 
artful  and  designing,  and  who,  if  she  knew 
Philip  to  have  money,  would  accept  his 
attentions  readily.  She  must  see  her  and 
judge  her  for  herself.  She  would  invite 
her  to  her  house ;  she  would  see  if  she 
knew   how   to    behave    herself    in    polite 
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society,  and  if  she  were  really  so  beautiful 
as  Philip  and  the  girls  pretended.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  she  made  up  her 
mind  in  advance  that  she  was  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

With  this  object  in  view,  Mrs.  Welford 
wrote  to  Margaret,  asking  her  to  come 
and  dine,  and  enclosing  a  note  for  Miss 
Darling,  whose  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Welford 
said,  she  was  very  anxious  to  make. 

Angel  was  sitting  with  Margaret  when 
the  note  was  delivered  in  Chatham  Square. 
Miss  Terry  threw  the  enclosure  across  to 
her  friend,  saying — 

"  There  is  an  invitation  for  you.  Angel." 

Angel  read  Mrs.  Welford's  brief  and 
stately  missive  ;  then  looked  at  Margaret. 

"  Why  does  she  want  to  make  my 
acquaintance  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  I    suppose   she  has  heard  Philip   and 
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the  girls  speak  of  you,  and  slae  wants  to 
see  what  you  are  Hke." 

Angel  tore  the  note  into  little  bits. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  should  gratify  her 
curiosity." 

"  Do  go,  Angel.  I  shall  enjoy  myself 
ever  so  much  more  if  you  are  there  too." 

"  You  are  not  obliged  to  go." 

"  Have  you  no  curiosity  to  see  Philip's 
relations  ?" 

"  Not  the  least ;  they  are  nothing  to  me." 

Margaret  was  silent.  She  was  afraid 
to  press  Angel,  lest  she  should  refuse  to 
go  altogether,  yet  she  was  very  wishful 
that  she  should  go." 

"After  all,"  said  Angel  presently,  be- 
ginning with  her  favourite  formula,  "  I  will 
go.  I  have  an  idea  that  Mrs.  Welford  is  a 
very  amusing  woman.     What  is  the  day  ?  " 

"  Thursday,  at  half-past  seven. 
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"  It  happens  to  be  convenient  for  me." 

"  You  must  come  in  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  we  can  go  together,"  said  Margaret. 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  stop 
all  night,  if  you  can." 

"  I  can,  so  I  accept  your  invitatioD  with 
gratitude.  If  you  will  give  me  a  pen, 
I  will  answer  the  invitation  now." 

She  was  supplied  with  writing  materials, 
and  in  ten  minutes  Angel's  acceptance  was 
written,  folded,  addressed,  and  she  had 
risen  to  go." 

"  Kemember,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  on 
Thursday  I  shall  expect  you  early  in  the 
afternoon." 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Angel  duly 
appeared.  Margaret  was  glad  to  see  her. 
She  had  not  been  able  to  rid  herself  of  the 
idea  that  Angel  would  send  an  excuse  at 
the  last  moment. 
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They  readied  Mrs.  Welford's  house  a 
few  minutes  before  half-past  seven.  Philip 
was  already  there,  and  dinner  was  served 
at  once. 

Margaret  was  amused  at  Mrs.  Welford's 
manner  towards^  Angel.  She  had  unbent 
a  little  at  first,  but  soon  began  to  stiffen 
again.  It  was  evident  from  the  first 
that  she  would  never  tolerate  Angel,  her 
brilliant  beauty,  her  careless,  though  per- 
fectly courteous  carriage,  and  her  free  and 
original  conversation  were  all  gall  and 
bitterness  to  Mrs.  Welford.  It  was  at 
dinner  that  the  first  war-notes  were 
sounded. 

"  May  I  give  you  some  ham,  Miss 
Darling  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  Angel ;  "it 
is  against  my  principles  to  eat  ham." 

"  Is  not  that  rather  a  trifling  thing  to 
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make  a  matter  of  principle  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Welford. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  turning  her  face 
towards  her  hostess.  "  I  have  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  principles  and 
inclinations  are  the  same  thing." 

"  That  is  a  very  strange  theory,"  said 
Mrs.  Welford,  with  one  of  her  most  dis- 
agreeable smiles,  while  Philip  and  Margaret 
exchanged  glances  in  slight  alarm. 

"  Oh  no !  When  you  come  to  sift  the 
matter,  you  will  find  that  only  those 
things  are  against  our  principles  which 
are  against  our  inclinations.  For  instance, 
take  yourself.  It  is  against  your  principles 
to  steal.  Why  ?  Because,"  she  went  on, 
recklessly  unheeding  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Welford  had  drawn  herself  up  in  stately 
displeasure,  "you  are  surrounded  by  every- 
tliing    you   want ;    you    are    in    need    of 
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nothing ;  you  have  no  inclination  to 
steal." 

Here  Philip  joined  in  to  his  mother's 
help ;  he  could  not  defend  Angel. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Miss  Darling,  that  you 
attribute  all  the  tortures  people  have  under- 
gone for  the  sake  of  principle,  merely  to 
the  fact  that  their  inclinations  pointed  that 
way  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^'Perhaps,  under  certain  circumstances, 
you  might  yourself  be  induced  to  steal,. 
Miss  Darling,"  said  Mrs.  Welford,  setting 
her  thin  lips  tightly  together. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Angel,  frankly.  "  If 
I  were  starving,  and  the  hypothetical 
baker's  boy  were  to  drop  a  roll  at  my  feet,. 
I  am  sure  my  inclinations  would  prompt  me 
rather  to  eat  the  bread  than  starve  with 
hunger  and  restore  it  to  the  boy." 
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She  turned  her  eyes,  brilliant  and  flash- 
ing with  malice,  first  upon  Philip,  then 
upon  his  mother.  Margaret  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing,  but  no  one 
spoke. 

In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  Mrs. 
Welford  asked  Angel  to  sing.  Margaret 
wondered  if  she  would  refuse,  for  her 
friend  seldom  sang,  but  she  rose  imme- 
diately, and  went  to  the  piano  and  struck 
a  few  opening  notes. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  not  know  the 
song,"  she  said.  "It  is  one  of  my 
favourite  poems,  and  a  friend  of  mine  set 
it  to  music  for  me." 

Then  she  turned  to  the  piano  again,  and 
this  is  what  she  sang : 

"  Love  is  like  the  wild  briar  rose ; 
Friendship  like  the  holly  tree. 
The  holly  is  dark  when  the  rose  briar  blooms. 
But  which  will  bloom  most  constantly  ? 
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"  The  wild  rose-briar  is  sweet  in  spring, 
Its  summer  blossoms  scent  the  air ; 
Yet  wait  till  winter  comes  again, 

And  Avho  will  call  the  wild  briar  '  fair '  ? 

"  Then,  scorn  the  silly  rose  wreath  now, 
And  deck  thee  with  the  holly's  sheen, 
That  when  December  blights  thy  brow, 
He  still  may  leave  thy  garland  green." 

Angel  sang  well.  She  had  certainly 
not  a  voice  which  made  all  who  heard  it 
exclaim  involuntarily,  "  Why  does  not 
Miss  Darling  go  on  to  the  stage  ? "  but 
her  voice  was  a  clear,  fresh  soprano.  She 
sang  correctly  and  with  expression ;  no 
one  could  hear  her  without  pleasure.  To- 
night she  sang  particularly  well,  with 
spirit  and  a  little  dash  of  something  like 
defiance.  Margaret  and  Philip  were  de- 
lighted ;  and  even  Mrs.  Welford,  though 
the  subject  of  the  song  was  distasteful  to 
her,  could  not  withhold  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. 
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Margaret  could  not  help  watching  Angel 
and  Philip  that  evening.  It  seemed  as 
though  Philip  wanted  to  show  his  family 
how  he  felt  towards  Miss  Darling.  He 
hardly  left  her  side ;  he  paid  her  marked 
attention,  and  talked  to  her  incessantly, 
though  he  hardly  bestowed  a  word  on  any 
one  else.  Angel  took  his  attentions  with 
her  usual  cool  indifference.  She  neither 
courted  nor  actively  rejected  them ;  one 
would  have  said,  indeed,  that  she  hardly 
noticed  them.  Other  people  noticed  them, 
however — Madge  and  Elsa,  with  a  little 
sinking  at  the  heart,  for  they  thought 
Angel  would  be  rather  a  formidable  sister- 
in-law.  Margaret  saw  them  with  mingled 
feelings  of  joy  and  foreboding,  Mrs.  Wel- 
ford  with  stern  disapproval.  She  saw 
Philip's  evident  intentions,  but  she  would 
never    countenance    such    a    match ;    and 
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surely  her  son,  misguided  though  he  was, 
would  not  persist  in  marrying  a  girl  of 
whom  his  mother  could  never  approve. 

The  girls  left  early,  and  sat  talking  in 
Margaret's  sitting-room  for  some  time 
before  they  went  to  bed. 

Margaret  looked  at  Angel,  and  thought 
how  beautiful  she  looked.  She  wore  a 
dress  of  black  velvet,  soft  white  lace  at 
her  neck  and  wrists.  Her  only  ornament 
was  a  golden  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  so  thickly  crusted  with  diamonds 
that  no  gold  could  be  seen,  only  the  rest- 
less flashing  gleam  of  the  precious  stones. 

"  That  is  a  very  beautiful  ornament," 
said  Margaret,  after  contemplating  it  for 
some  time  in  silence.  "  I  suppose  it  was 
a  present  ?  " 

Angel  laughed  lazily.  "  Of  course,"  she 
said.     "  I  have   not   yet  begun  to  invest 
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my  spare  savings  in  diamonds.  Uncle 
Anthony  gave  it  me,"  she  concluded. 

''  It  must  be  very  valuable." 

*'  It  is.  He  was  considerate  enough  to 
tell  me  what  he  gave  for  it,  but  I  forget 
how  much  it  was.  He  gave  it  me  in  a 
case,  with  '  Angel '  on  the  lid  in  diamonds."" 

"  He  must  have  been  very  fond  of  you." 

"  I  believe  he  was  ;  and,  for  all  his  ill 
temper,  I  think  that  in  a  certain  way  I 
was  a  little  fond  of  him  too." 

Then  they  went  to  bed.  Angel  shared 
Margaret's  room,  and,  while  they  were 
undressing,  she  kept  up  a  constant  stream 
of  conversation.  She  talked  about  Philip, 
laughed  at  him,  saying — 

"  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  indiffer- 
ence ;  he  is  only  too  absurdly  in  earnest 
about  everything  and  everybody.  I  tried 
to  make  him  include  every  one  in  his  con- 
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versation  this  evening,  but  in  vain ;  he  is 
fearfully  fond  of  having  his  own  way.  It 
is  very  wearisome  when  people  will  single 
you  out  as  the  sole  recipient  of  their 
confidences." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  but  her  face 
became  graver.  She  remembered  that, 
after  Angel  had  finished  singing,  Philip 
had  gone  to  where  she  sat  at  the  piano, 
and  had  remained  at  her  side  talking  for 
a  long  time.  What  had  they  talked 
about  ?  she  wondered.  The  subject  of 
Angel's  song,  no  doubt;  the  respective 
value  of  love  and  friendship,  and  he  had 
wearied  her.  Margaret  sighed  a  little  as 
she  turned  out  the  gas,  thinking  of  what 
might  be  if  only  her  two  friends  were  of 
one  mind. 

She  had  been  asleep  for  some  little  time, 
when  she  woke  suddenly,  with  a  feeling 
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that  some  one  was  moving  in  the  room. 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  cautiously 
round.  She  saw  a  tall  figure,  barefoot, 
robed  in  pale  blue,  pacing  the  room  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  June,  and  already 
light,  though  even  as  she  looked  she 
heard  a  clock  in  a  neighbouring  room 
strike  three.  Three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Angel  was  pacing  her  bedroom, 
apparently  deep  in  thought !  Margaret 
closed  her  eyes  again  and  pondered. 
What  a  strange  being  Angel  was  !  She 
could  not  rest  through  the  few  hours  of 
a  short  midsummer  night,  but  must  rise 
and  pace  the  floor  restlessly.  What  had 
driven  her  from  her  bed  ?  Margaret  asked 
herself  in  perplexity.  Was  it  anything 
relating  to  the  conversation  she  had  had 
with  Philip  the  preceding  evening  which 
disturbed   her  rest  ?     She  could  not   tell ; 
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she  only  saw  Angel's  tall  figure,  with  cold, 
pale  face  and  contracted  brows,  which 
never  swerved  from  its  steady  walk,  and 
as  she  looked  she  felt  she  had  not  yet 
learnt  the  innermost  nature  of  her  friend. 
Then,  being  still  tired,  she  dropped  asleep 
again. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

*'  The  wise  want  love,  and   those   who  love   want 
wisdom." 

With  the  end  of  July  came  Angel's  summer 
holidays.  She  was  looking  forward  to  them 
eagerly.  Margaret  had  almost  promised 
to  accompany  her  on  a  walking  tour 
through  part  of  Wales.  If  they  went,  it 
was  almost  certain  that  Philip  would  join 
them  somewhere,  and  they  would  return 
to  London  together.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  only  thing  that  came  to  dim  Angel's 
pleasurable  anticipations.  She  did  not 
want  Philip.  He  would  be  certain  to  bore 
her  if  he  did  come ;  only  Margaret  would 
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enjoy  his  society,  therefore  he  should  be. 
tolerated. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  through 
Angel's  brain  as  she  sat  idle  one  evening"' 
in  her  sitting-room,  at  Dullerton.  Had 
she  only  known  it,  she  might  have  spared 
herself  the  trouble  of  thinking  about  it  at 
all,  for  at  that  moment  their  plan  was 
upset. 

About  the  same  hour  Margaret  was 
sitting  in  her  sitting-room,  thinking  of  a 
letter  which  lay  open  in  her  lap.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  Bannister,  begging  Margaret  to 
come  down  to  Fencehurst,  and  spend  her 
holidays  in  that  delightful  spot. 

"  The  country,"  wrote  Mrs.  Bannister, 
"  is  looking  its  best.  We  have  some  de- 
lightful people  in  the  house  "  (here  followed 
a  list  of  names  all  familiar  to  Margaret) 
"  all  of  whom  you  know.    You  disaj)pointed 
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US  last  year ;  come  and  make  your  peace 
now.  It  will  be  almost  like  the  time  when 
you  were  here  before.  Write  and  say  you 
will  come." 

Margaret,  after  reading  the  letter,  let  it 
fall  into  her  lap,  and  sat  looking  out  into 
the  silent  square,  thinking,  should  she  go  ? 
Mrs.  Bannister  said  it  would  be  almost  like 
old  times.  Margaret  smiled  and  shook 
her  head.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  conld 
see  the  dear  old  country  house ;  the  com- 
fortable, tastefully  arranged  rooms ;  the 
beautiful,  old-fashioned  gardens,  surrounded 
by  rolling,  heaving  seas  of  brown  moor- 
land. But  how  empty  and  desolate  they 
would  all  look  without  the  one  figure  that 
had  animated  them  all  for  her!  She 
longed  to  see  the  place  again,  and  yet  she 
shrank  from  it ;  but  all  the  time  she  knew 
she  should  go.  She  had  not  promised  to 
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go  with  Angel,  and  Miss  Darling  had 
laughingly  told  her  she  was  waiting  to 
see  if  anything  better  turned  up  before 
pledging  herself  to  her  friend. 

Margaret  accepted  Mrs.  Bannister's  in- 
vitation, and,  when  she  had  written  the 
letter,  she  began  to  think  of  Oswald.  She 
hoped  no  one  would  talk  of  him  at  Fence- 
hurst  ;  she  thought  she  should  not  be  able 
to  control  herself  if  they  did,  for 
mingled  with  her  sadness  at  their  separa- 
tion was  her  joy  at  his  approaching 
return.  In  three  months  he  would  be 
with  her  again.  It  was  true  that  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  the  expedition,  no  news 
of  its  return ;  but  three  years  had  been 
fixed  for  the  time  of  its  absence,  and  in 
three  months  those  three  years  would  be 
accomplished.  She  dared  not  think  he 
might   not  come.     She   could  only  dream 
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of  his  coming,  and  of  what  would  happen 
when  he  returned. 

In  the  last  week  in  July  the  Dullertoii 
High  School  broke  up,  and  Angel  was  free 
for  seven  weeks  to  go  where  she  pleased, 
and  to  do  what  she  listed.  Having  been 
disappointed  in  securing  Margaret's  com- 
pany in  her  wanderings,  she  announced 
that  she  was  at  a  '"■'  loose  end,"  and  did  not 
know  where  to  go.  Margaret  suggested 
several  places,  but  at  last  Angel  said  she 
should  go  home,  and  spend  her  holiday  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family. 

"It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I  saw  any 
of  them,"  she  remarked,  airily. 

"  They  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  I 
should  think,"  said  Margaret. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  will  hardly  come  up 
to  your  charitable  conception  of  them.  We 
are  not  people  who  gain  from  seeing  much 
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of  one  another.  We  have  all  strong  willsy, 
and  we  all  like  our  own  way  very  often, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it ;  unfortunately,  we 
are  not  all  gifted  with  my  serene  and 
philosophic  way  of  looking  at  things." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  any  family 
aifection,"  said  Philip,  who  was  present. 

"  We  have  not  any,"  rejoined  Angel 
lazily ;  for  it  was  hot,  and  it  is  tiresome- 
when  a  man  will  begin  to  argue  and 
dispute,  when  he  ought  to  be  devoting 
himself  to  afternoon  tea  and  fruit,  like  his 
companions. 

"  That  is  dreadful.  I  believe  firmly  in 
family  affection.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
great  power  for  good." 

"  That  sounds  very  beautiful,"  said 
Angel,  sarcastically ;  "  but,  for  my  part,  I 
hate  people  who  are  always  in  a  "  wither," 
as    we  say  in  Lancashire,  about  their  re- 
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lations.  I  like  people  to  take  things 
quietly/' 

"  Like  you  do." 

"  Yes  ;  if  every  one  cared  as  little  about 
other  people  as  I  do,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  bother  saved." 

"  And  where  would  charity  and  philan- 
thropy be  ?  I  cannot  imagine  where  you 
get  such  an  idea  from." 

"  It  runs  in  the  family.  Mother  has  an 
only  sister  who  is  a  perfect  invalid,  who 
might  drop  off — is  not  that  the  right 
expression  ? — any  day,  but  she  never  goes 
to  see  her  except  when  she  is  obliged,  and 
then  she  makes  as  short  a  visit  as  possible. 
There  is  mother's  brother.  Uncle  Alfred  ; 
he  never  comes  to  see  us,  we  never  go  to 
see  him.  "We  live  perfectly  comfortably, 
although  he  does  not  know  our  names,  nor 
how  many  of  us  there  are.     We  should  not 
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know  him  if  we  met  liim  in  the  street ;  and 
if  he  died,  we  should  feel  no  more  than  if 
some  one  said,  '  The  queen  is  dead.' " 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  extra- 
ordinary," said  Philip,  half  to  himself. 

Angel  did  not  reply;  only  leaned  back- 
in  her  easy-chair  and  looked  bored. 

So  Angel  went  home.  Early  one  morn- 
ing she  left  London  and  proceeded  north, 
to  the  village  of  Bleak  Moor,  her  home. 
During  the  latter  part  of  her  journey  she 
had  to  change,  and  the  train  by  which 
she  went  on  was  the  reverse  of  express. 
It  plodded  slowly  and  ponderously  on, 
stopping  with  the  strictest  impartiality  at 
the  most  insignificant  villages  and  towns 
of  considerable  size.  The  country  here 
was  different  from  that  through  whicli 
Angel  had  rushed  in  the  express  train  : 
hilly  and  almost  bare  of  trees,  bleak  and 
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barren,    though     not    without     a    certain 
fascinating   beauty,  which,  however,  only 
those  bred  and  born  under  its  cloudy  skies 
can  fully  feel ;  but  the  natives  of  this  in- 
hospitable country  do  love  it,  with  a  love 
that    astonishes    the   dwellers   in   a   more 
favoured  clime.     Such  a  love  was  working- 
in  Angel  wlien,  regardless  of  the  delicate- 
looking  young  man  who  sat  wrapped  in 
rugs  in  a   corner  of  the  carriage,  she  let 
down  the  window  and  leaned  out,  turning- 
her   face  to  the  hills  to   catch  the   strong- 
north-west   wind,   which   ruftled   her   hair 
and  put  the  faintest  colour  of  the  wild  rose 
into  her  cheeks. 

Presently  the  train  slackened  speed.  It 
was  approaching  a  place,  which,  though 
not  yet  a  town,  was  rapidly  developing 
in  that  direction.  In  the  station  the  train 
stopped,  and    one  or  two   "  odd "   porters 
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who  chanced  to  be  lounging  about,  shouted 
the  name  of  the  place — "  Bleak  Moor." 

Angel  got  out,  and  having  rescued  her 
luggage  from  the  van,  was  standing  on 
the  platform,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on 
her  arm,  and  an  eager,  breathless  voice 
said — 

"  Oh,  Angel,  I  had  such  a  race !  I 
thought  you  might  have  set  off  before  I 
got  here,  and  then  I  should  have  missed 
you." 

"  Syb,  are  you  here  ?  "  said  Angel,  turn- 
ing round.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  came  all  the  way  from  home  to  meet 
me  ?  "  she  went  on,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

Syb  blushed  a  little  under  her  sister's 
sarcastic  eyes,  and  said  a  little  waveringly — 

"  You  see,  I  had  to  come  into  the  village 
for  mother,  so  I  thought  I  might  just  as 
well  walk  up  here." 
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'^  What  made  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  That  old  Elijah  Kershaw  at  the  Stores 
kept  me  so  long." 

"What,  my  old  friend  the  Tishbite?" 
said  Angel,  taking  the  child's  hand  in 
hers,  though  she  did  not  offer  to  kiss  the 
upturned,  sunburnt  face.  "  Well,"  she 
went  on,  "  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  go. 
What  is  to  become  of  this  box,  though  ?  "  ^ 

"  Elijah  said  he  was  sending  up  past  our 
house.  Let  us  go  and  ask  him  if  he  will 
take  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Angel ;  and  she  fol- 
lowed her  sister  from  the  station,  with  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  Sybil  had  come 
down  on  purpose  to  meet  her,  and  that  the 
-errand  to  the  Stores  had  been  undertaken 
purely  to  coax  old  Elijah  into  sending  up 
Angel's  box. 

The  business  with  Mr.  Kirshaw  being 
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successfully  accomplished,  tlie  sisters  set 
out  on  their  homeward  way.  Up  a  long, 
straight  road  they  went.  They  talked,  and 
while  they  talked,  let  me  describe  this  new 
addition  to  our  acquaintance.  Sybil  Darling- 
was  fourteen  years  old.  She  was  a  tall, 
well-made  girl,  with  features  somewhat 
resembling  Angel's,  though  the  resem- 
blance would  never  be  very  striking.  The 
fault  in  Angel's  beauty  was  a  certain  hard- 
ness of  expression  ;  the  chief  charm  '  in 
Syb's  face  lay  in  its  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness. Her  mouth  was  very  tender  in  its 
charming  curves,  and  there  was  a  wistful 
look  in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  talked  to  her 
sister.  Poor  Sybil !  she  loved  Angel  more 
than  any  one  in  the  world,  and  her  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  like  her  in  character. 
There  was  little  chance  of  the  likeness- 
ever  growing  up,  for  while  Angel  had  a 
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jest  ready  at  every  one's  expense,  Sybil 
was  too  soft-hearted  to  give  pain  to  the 
meanest  of  her  friends.  Angel  could  and 
did  pass  years  without  ever  coming  to 
Bleak  Moor ;  Sybil  was  notorious  for  lier 
love  of  home.  Still,  Syb  was  brave  and 
strong,  and  though  bitterly  disappointed 
that  Angel  had  had  no  warmer  greeting 
for  her  than  a  careless  hand-shake,  she  did., 
her  best  to  entertain  her  sister. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  home,'' 
she  said.  "  I  have  planned  such  lots  of 
walks  and  things  we  can  do  together ;  that 
is,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  I  thought  you  and  mother  always 
went  away  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  said 
Angel. 

"  We  do  generally ;  but  mother  says 
she  can't  afford  to  go  anywhere  this  year. 
It  is  something  about  Laura,  I  think  ;  she 
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is  delicate,  and  the  doctor  has  ordered  her 
wine,  and  all  kinds  of  expensive  things." 

Sybil  was  gathering  some  flowers  grow- 
ing by  the  roadside  as  she  said  this,  so  she 
did  not  see  the  sneering,  contemptuous 
smile  that  curved  Angel's  lips  at  the 
intelligence. 

Syb  continued  to  chatter  on  in  this 
strain,  until  presently  they  reached  a  large 
wooden  gate,  which  the  child  pushed  open, 
saying  exultingly — 

''  At  last !  There's  mother  in  the  garden* 
Hi,  mother  !  here  we  are !  " 

They  were  standing  in  front  of  a  large 
square  stone  house,  which  stood  some  way 
back  from  the  road  in  grounds  of  consider- 
able size.  On  the  rough  stone  gate-posts 
were  cut  in  quaint  old  English  letters  the 
words  "  Bleak  Meadows,"  and  bleak  the 
place  certainly  was.     Even  in  the  month 
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of  July  the  large  rambling  garden  was 
almost  bare  of  flowers.  None  but  the 
hardiest  of  plants  would  flourish  in  this 
bleak  spot,  and  though  in  spring  the 
garden  was  gay  with  laburnum,  lilac, 
hawthorn,  etc.,  such  luxuries  as  roses, 
geraniums,  calceolaries,  and  the  like,  were 
never  seen.     Such  was  AngeFs  home. 

After  Sybil's  speech,  the  girls  entered 
the  garden,  which  was  already  tenanted 
by  a  white-haired  lady,  who  looked  quickly 
up  as  she  heard  her  daughter's  voice. 

"  Angela  darling !  "  she  cried,  hurrying 
to  meet  and  embrace  her  tall  daughter. 
"  You  are  here  at  last.  It  is  delightful  to 
have  you  at  home  again." 

Angel  laughed  as  she  returned  her 
mother's  embrace. 

"  Bleak  Meadows  is  not  a  tempting  place 
to  winter  in,"  she  said,  carelessly. 
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Sybil  had  gone  indoors,  and  Angel  and 
her  mother  soon  followed  her.  They  went 
into  the  dining-room,  where  tea  was  laid 
out,  and  where  a  sour-faced  lady  sat  in 
front  of  the  table." 

"  How  late  you  are,  Angela  !  "  she  began, 
crossly.  "  You  liave  kept  us  waiting  half 
an  hour  for  tea." 

"  Don't  make  a  stranger  of  me,  Laura," 
said  Angel.  ^'  You  should  have  begun  by 
yourself." 

^'  I  hate  to  see  the  things  on  the  table 
half  the  evening,"  she  muttered  ;  and  Angel 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  turned  away 
to  talk  to  her  mother. 

After  tea  Angel  and  her  mother  returned 
to  the  garden,  and  paced  up  and  down, 
talking  of  this  and  that. 

"  Mother,"  said  Angel,  presently,  "  what 
is   this   extraordinary  tale  Syb   has   been 
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telling  me,  about  your  not  being  able  to 
afford  to  go  away  this  summer  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,  it  is  not  at  all  an 
extraordinary  tale,"  said  Mrs.  Darling, 
with  mild  resignation.  ''  You  see,"  she 
went  on,  almost  apologetically,  "  I  have 
had  many  extra  expenses  this  year,  though 
I  feel  a  cliange  would  do  me  a  great  deal 
of  good.     But,  as  Laura  says " 

"  What  does  Laura  say  ? "  demanded 
Angel,  almost  sharply,  though  she  put  her 
mother's  arm  within  her  own,  and  took  the 
soft,  pretty  hand  in  hers.  She  had  wonder- 
fully attractive  manners  when  she  chose. 

'-  She  says  I  ought  to  think  of  her, 
which  is  quite  true,  and  so  I  do,"  rambled 
on  Mrs.  Darling,  almost  tearfully.  "  The 
doctor  has  ordered  her  things  which  I  can 
never  buy  if  I  spend  my  money  in  going 
to  the  seaside." 
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"  Laura  is  a  humbug  !  "  pronounced 
Angel,  with  scornful  decision.  "Let  her 
buy  her  wine  and  rubbish  herself,  if  she 
wants  it.  She  is  no  more  delicate  than 
I  am,  and  every  one  knows  I  am  im- 
pervious to  disease.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  and  Syb  going. 
They  appreciate  my  merits  at  DuUerton, 
and  have  raised  my  salary.  I  am  earning 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  now, 
mother,  and  have  heaps  of  money  to  spare. 
You  must  go  away  for  a  month,  and  take 
Syb  with  you.  Laura  must  manage  for 
herself.  She  can  go  and  inflict  herself  on 
some  of  her  friends." 

"  But  yourself,  my  dear  child  ?  " 
"  I  ?     Oh  !  I  want  no  change.     I  shall 
go  nowhere ;    I    shall   stop   at   home    and 
guard  the  house.     Now,  come  in ;   I  want 
to  show  you  a  photograph  of  Margaret." 
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They  went  in,  and  Angel  ran  upstairs 
to  bring  her  photograph.  It  was  cabinet- 
size,  and  stood  in  a  frame  Margaret 
herself  had  carved  for  her  friend. 

"  Isn't  she  most  beautiful  ?  "  asked  Angel, 
when  they  had  all  looked  at  the  face  for 
some  time. 

"  It  is  an  exquisite  face,"  said  Mrs. 
Darling. 

"  She  is  perfect,"  pronounced  Syb. 

"  Coloured  photographs  are  always 
flattering,"  observed  Laura,  dispassionately ; 
and  Angel  shut  up  the  carved  doors,  and 
put  the  photograph  away,  saying — 

"  Never  have  yours  coloured,  Loll,  or 
you  won't  dare  to  show  yourself  as  the 
original." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  I  thank  God  and  my  cold  blood  ...  I  had 
rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow  than  a  man 
swear  he  loves  me." 

Mrs.  Darling  took  her  daughter's  advice, 
and  accepted  her  help.  Soon  after  Angel's 
return  home,  her  mother  took  Syb  to  a 
neighbouring  watering-place,  and  engaged 
lodgings  there  for  a  month.  Laura  objected 
to  being  left  alone  with  her  sister,  and 
went  to  stay  with  some  friends,  and  Angel 
was  left  at  home  by  herself. 

Though  she  was  alone,  she  was  perfectly 
happy  in  her  own  cynical  way.  She  was 
very   independent   of   the    society   of  her 
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fellow-creatures,  and  never  seemed  to  feel 
lonely.  Though  she  had  been  alone  a 
fortnight,  there  was  no  melancholy  in  her 
face  as  she  sauntered  slowly  along  the  road 
leading  to  the  village  one  hot  August 
afternoon.  She  looked  cool  enough,  too, 
in  her  white  dress  and  big  shady  hat, 
the  only  spot  of  colour  in  her  dress  being 
supplied  by  a  crimson  rosebud,  which 
nestled  at  her  throat. 

At  the  present  moment  she  was  stand- 
ing still,  leaning  against  a  wall,  and 
watching,  with  keen,  hawk-like  eyes  and 
rather  an  uncanny  smile  upon  her  lips, 
two  boys  who  were  fighting  in  the  road. 
She  watched  them  until  victory  was 
declared,  and  then  turned  and  continued 
her  walk  down  the  shadeless  road  to  the 
village. 

What  was  her  destination  ?     She  halted 
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at  the  Vicarage  gate,  and  then  walked  up 
the  Vicarage  garden  and  in  at  the  open 
house  door. 

The  people  at  Bleak  Moor  said  that  all 
Angela  Darling's  likes  and  dislikes  were 
unaccountable;  but  the  most  unaccount- 
able of  all  was  her  choosing  Mrs.  Barker, 
the  vicar's  commonplace  wife,  for  her  one 
familiar  acquaintance.  The  Vicarage  was 
the  only  house  in  the  village  where  Angel 
ever  called,  and  there  she  was  a  pretty 
frequent  visitor.  She  entered  the  house 
now  with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend, 
and  knocked  at  a  door  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  hall. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  languid  voice ;  and 
Angel  went  in. 

She  went  forward  into  a  room,  called 
by  Mrs.  Barker  the  drawing-room.  In 
the  window  was  a  large,  comfortable-look- 
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ing  cliair,  in  which  reclined  a  large,  com- 
fortable-looking lady  of  apparently  about 
forty  years  of  age.  She  was  not  hand- 
some, but  she  had  a  pleasant,  good- 
tempered  face.  She  was  very  stout,  and 
looked  with  impotent  envy  at  cool,  slim, 
white-robed  Angel  as  she  put  out  her 
hand. 

''  Well,  Angela,"  she  began  (she  never 
called  her  young  friend  Angel),  "  how  are 
you  ?  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  me  this  hot  day." 

"  Delightful  weather ! "  said  Angel, 
throwing  herself  into  a  rocking-chair,  and 
rocking  gently  to  and  fro.  "  I  wish  it 
was  always  as  hot  as  this." 

Nevertheless,  she  unfurled  the  fan  that 
hung  at  her  waist  as  she  spoke,  and  began 
to  fan  herself  slowly  with  long,  regular 
strokes.    Mrs.  Barker  looked  at  her  silently 
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and  contentedly,  while  she  let  the  book 
from  which  she  had  been  reading  fall  into 
her  lap. 

"  What  are  you  reading  ? "  inquired 
Angel. 

Mrs.  Barker  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
leading  missionary  magazine. 

"  What  may  that  be  ? "  asked  Angel, 
with  portentous  politeness.  "  I  never 
heard  of  it." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  It  is  not  in  your  style  ;. 
though,  indeed,"  suddenly  recollecting  her 
position,  "  I  wish  it  were  more  so.  It 
contains  an  account  of  one  of  our  Indian 
missions  under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Bennett.  There  are  some  wonderful  facts 
about  a  plant.  It  has  one  of  those  long- 
Latin  names,  which  I  cannot  read.  It 
seems  this  plant  is  deadly  poison;  it 
poisons   the   air   all   round   and   any    one- 
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who  comes  within  a  certain  distance  of 
it." 

"  What  do  the  missionaries  make  out 
of  that  ?  "  inquired  Angel. 

"  They  cite  it  as  a  most  wonderful 
instance  of  the  divine  love  and  forethought 
of  Providence.  It  appears  that  the 
poisonous  plant  never  grows  alone ;  near 
it  is  always  found  an  antidote,  another 
plant,  which  counteracts  the  influence  of 
the  other." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Angel,  sceptically.  "  It 
seems  rather  waste  of  time  and  material, 
doesn't  it,  to  make  one  plant  only  to 
have  the  trouble  of  making  a  second,  to 
undo  what  the  first  one  does.  Such  a  clumsy 
arrangement." 

'*  But,  Angela  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Barker,  very 
much  shocked,  "would  you  have  had  an 
all-merciful     Providence     spread     deadly 
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poison  on  the  earth  without  providing  an 
antidote  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Angel,  cynically, 
"  what  an  all-merciful  Providence  was 
doing  to  spread  deadly  poison  about  at  all." 

"  Be  silent,  Angela ;  I  cannot  permit 
this  flippant  levity  in  my  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Barker,  severely ;  and  Angela  was 
silent,  only  smiling  one  of  her  queer 
smiles. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  mother 
lately  ?  When  is  she  coming  home  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Barker,  after  a  pause. 

"In  a  fortnight,  I  believe." 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  glad  ;  you  must 
have  felt  lonely  without  them." 

'•  Oh  no !  I  have  not ; "  gazing  ab- 
stractedly out  of  the  window.  "You 
know  I  can  bear  a  great  deal  of  my  own 
society." 
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Mrs.  Barker  looked  keenly  at  her;  but 
only  said — 

"How  have  you  managed  about  the 
housekeeping*  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  brightening  up,  "  I  did  a  very 
clever  thing  there.  Before  mother  went 
away,  I  made  her  get  an  enormous  piece 
of  beef — a  round,  I  think.  This  I  had 
boiled,  and  I  have  lived  on  it  ever  since 
they  went  away.  Elizabeth  can  boil 
potatoes  and  make  milk  puddings,  and 
so  we  do  very  well." 

"  Don't  you  get  very  tired  of  it  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Barker,  laughing. 

"It  is  living  rather  like  the  fowls  of 
the  air;] but  it  is  nothing  when  you  are 
used  to  it." 

Again  Angela  gazed  out  into  the  pretty 
garden,  and  again  Mrs.  Barker  looked 
keenly  at  her. 
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"  You  are  not  yourself  to-day,  Angela," 
she  observed.  "  I  am  sure  you  are  moping 
about  something." 

"  I  never  mope  ;  but  it  is  naturally  dull 
in  a  place  where  one  has  no  friends." 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  friends." 

"  I  don't ;  but  they  serve  to  amuse  one 
sometimes,  when  one  is  dull." 

"What  a  charitable  way  to  speak  of 
your  friends  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  They  are  only  men  and 
women,  like  every  one  else." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  laugh  at  men. 
They  are  made  in  God's  image." 

Angel  made  a  little  grimace.  "  Why 
were  donkeys  made?"  she  asked,  re- 
flectively. 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Barker,  looking 
startled,  "  I  don't  know ;  for  some  good 
purpose,  I  have  no  doubt." 
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*'  They  were  made  that  men  might  be 
compared  to  them,"  said  Angela,  answer- 
ing her  own  riddle.  "  And  now,"  she 
went  on  abruptly,  and  rising  as  she  spoke, 
"  I  must  go.     Good  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Barker  began  an  earnest  harangue 
on  the  subject  of  Angel's  levity,  but  her 
young  friend  cut  her  short  with — 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  please  don't  be  enthu- 
siastic. I  have  enough  of  that  kind  of 
thing  in  London." 

"Indeed!  What  enthusiastic  friend  have 
you  there  ?  " 

"Mr.  Welford.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
Margaret's  ;  he  used  to  be  her  tutor.  For 
ten  years  they  lived  together  in  a  state  of 
pastoral  simplicity  ;  "  and  she  laughed  sar- 
castically. 

"  For  shame,  Angela  !  Is  not  even  your 
dearest  friend  sacred  from  your  ridicule  ?  "' 
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^^  I  was  not  laughing  at  my  '  dearest 
friend;  but  at  Mr.  Welford." 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  him  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Barker,  suddenly. 

"  Too  much.  Whenever  I  go  to  see 
Margaret,  he  is  sure  to  come  in.  We  are 
never  free  from  him,  and  he  is  always  in 
raptures  about  something ;  he  bores  me 
to  death  sometimes.*' 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Angela,"  said 
Mrs.  Barker  ;  ''  you  are  in  love." 

Angela  did  not  answer  for  a  moment ; 
fhen  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Barker,"  she  said,  with  an 
air  of  tender  concern,  "  your  mind  is 
diseased.  I  in  love  !  Think  of  all  that 
it  would  imply — the  humiliation,  the  entire 
lowering  of  one's  standard  of  independence. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  in  love  myself, 
^nd   I   would    not   for   all   the   world   go 
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through  the  ordeal  of  hearing  a  man  say 
he  loved  me." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Mrs.  Barker,  with 
composure ;  "  but  it  will  come  for  all 
that.  You  are  just  the  girl  to  go  and  fall 
madly  in  love  with  some  one  who  does  not 
care  for  you  in  the  least.  You  are  on  the 
high  road  for  it  now,  mark  my  words.  I 
know  the  symptoms." 

"  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life,"  said  Angel,  with  provoking  indiffer- 
ence, 

"  You  make  fun  of  everybody,  and  pro- 
fess to  have  no  feelings.  You  will  be  no 
good  until  you  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
seas  of  tribulation." 

"What  a  graphic  mode  of  description 
you  have !  I  feel  the  water  in  my  ears, 
and  taste  it  in  my  mouth.  It  is  not 
pleasant.  Good-bye  again  ;  "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  with  a  sunny  smile. 
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"Angela,  I  wonder  if  you  will  ever 
mend?"  But  Mrs.  Barker  pressed  the 
girl's  hand  fondly  in  her  own,  and  added, 
"  Come  again  as  soon  as  you  like.  You 
know  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you," 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  And  will  we,  will  we  not,  still  must  we  hope, 
And  after  unknown  happiness  must  grope." 

Ix  the  middle  of  September,  Angel  went 
back  to  Dullerton  to  take  np  her  work. 
A  few  days  later  Margaret  returned  to 
her  quiet  life,  and  Philip  began  his  winter 
term  of  lectures  again.  Some  months  pre- 
viously he  had  accepted  the  post  of  lecturer 
on  Biology  at  one  of  the  large  metropolitan 
colleges,  and  his  time  was  now  fully 
occupied. 

Outwardly  things  were  little  changed. 
Margaret  was  waiting,  with  fluttering  heart 
and   longing   eyes,  for   the  return  of  her 
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husband,  undergoing  bitter  hours  of  appre- 
hension and  moments  of  keen  rapturous 
anticipation  in  silence  and  alone.  People 
who  knew  her  were  surprised  that  she  did 
not  get  married.  Mutual  friends  wondered 
why  Mr.  Welford  and  Miss  Terry  did  not 
get  engaged.  Such  a  thing  never  occurred 
to  them ;  they  were  far  too  good  friends 
ever  to  fall  in  love.  Philip  would  always 
have  a  deep  and  strong  affection  for  the 
woman  whose  growth  he  had  watched  from 
the  time  when  she  was  a  neglected  little 
orphan  till  she  had  grown  into  a  good  and 
noble  woman,  but  he  would  hardly  have 
understood  had  any  one  suggested  that  he 
should  marry  her.  Margaret,  on  her  side, 
would  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  that 
she  should  fall  in  love  with  Philip,  her 
former  tutor  and  constant  friend  from  the 
beo-innins;. 
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Philip  was  beginning  to  recognize  that 
he  loved  Angel  with  all  his  being,  and  was 
setting  himself  steadfastly  to  woo  and  win 
her.  The  goal  might  be  very  far  off,  but 
it  should  be  reached. 

Angel  was  always  the  same — beautiful, 
brilliant,  and  indifferent.  Still  constant  to 
her  one  friend  Margaret,  her  manner  to 
Philip  was  what  it  had  ever  been  since  she 
had  known  him.  Margaret  sighed  some- 
times, and  wished  Angel  would  be  a  little 
less  scofiSng.  Philip  openly  took  her  to 
task. 

"  Did  you  never  worship  anything.  Miss 
Darling  ?  "  he  asked  one  day. 

"  Never,"  she  answered,  quietly.  "  I 
never  met  anything  of  which  I  thought 
suflSciently  highly  to  worship  it." 

"  And  did  you  never  love  anything  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  love  afternoon  tea-parties." 

TOL.  II.  30 
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He  turned  away.  She  angered  him 
sorely  when  she  talked  in  that  way,  and 
yet  he  loved  her  more  than  ever  after- 
wards. He  could  seldom  surprise  a  serious 
answer  from  her,  whatever  he  might  say. 
In  truth,  Angel  was  on  her  guard.  She 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  Philip  was  in 
earnest,  and  terribly  in  earnest  about  her- 
self. Sooner  or  later  the  question  as  to 
whether  she  would  be  his  wife  must  come, 
and  she  wished  to  spare  him  a  disappoint- 
ment. She  liked  him  verv  well ;  so  far 
as  she  could  see  she  always  would  like 
him,  but  liking  and  marrying  were  very 
different  things.  Perhaps  no  woman  ever 
existed  who  was  less  of  a  coquette  than 
Angel.  She  was,  as  she  had  once  told 
Margaret,  indifferent  to  men ;  their  com- 
pliments fell  on  deaf  ears  ;  she  was  never 
moved  by  a  desire  to  force  attentions  from 
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men  who  seemed  indifferent  to  her.  She 
was  ready  to  grant  Philip  a  platonic 
friendship,  but  nothing  more,  and  she  was 
well  fitted  for  entering  into  such  a  compact 
and  fulfilling  all  its  conditions.  Not  so 
Philip.  He  longed  to  possess  this  beautiful, 
wild,  tameless  creature;  to  call  her  his 
own,  and  to  be  envied  of  all  men. 

Meanwhile  October  wore  away,  and 
Oswald  did  not  return.  The  two  follow- 
ing months  passed  without  bringing  any 
news  of  the  explorers.  People  talked  of 
little  else  than  the  chances  for  and  against 
the  handful  of  brave  men  haviug  perished 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  leaving  none  to 
carry  home  the  dismal  tale.  Those  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter  gave 
open  utterance  to  their  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  ;  those  who  merely  wished  to  follow 
the  fashion  talked  about  the  men  because 
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it  was  an  exciting  subject  of  conversation. 
Margaret  alone  locked  her  fears  in  her 
own  bosom,  and  watched  and  waited  in 
silence.  She  scanned  the  newspapers  each 
morning  as  she  had  never  done  before,  lest 
haply  the  longed-for  announcement  that 
the  explorers  were  on  their  way  home 
should  escape  her.  She  yearned  with  an 
inexpressible  yearning  for  Oswald  to  come 
back.  Sometimes  she  went  alone  into  her 
room,  and,  taking  her  husband's  portrait 
from  its  hiding-place,  gazed  upon  the  well- 
remembered  face  until  she  shook  from  head 
to  foot  with  emotion,  for  she  must  always 
appear  calm  to  her  friends.  As  an  outsider 
who  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  fate  of  the 
explorers,  she  must  maintain  a  decent  in- 
difference of  demeanour  when  they  were 
talked  about.  She  might  indulge  in  well- 
bred  curiosity,  but  must  show  no  spark  of 
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enthusiasm,  no  pang  of  anxiety.  And  she 
played  her  part  wonderfully  well ;  no  one 
guessed  at  the  sad,  despairing  heart  which 
beat  in  her  apparently  calm,  unruffled 
bosom.  No  one  dreamed  of  connecting 
her  name  with  that  of  wild,  popular  Oswald 
Saxenholme. 

Here  I  must  apologize  for  Angel.  Long 
before  this  some  chance  look  or  word  ought 
to  have  betrayed  to  her  that  Margaret  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  Oswald.  One 
more  word,  one  more  soul-searching  glance, 
and  she  should  have  been  in  possession  of 
all  the  details  of  Margaret's  "  love,  court- 
ship, and  marriage."  She  never  for  an 
instant  suspected,  when  she  sometimes 
rallied  her  friend  on  her  fits  of  depression^ 
that  that  depression  was  caused  by  Oswald's 
absence  from  England.  She  supposed 
Margaret  to  be  cast  down  by  the  sorrows 
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of  some  person  who  was  a  stranger  to 
herself,  since  Margaret  never  gave  any 
person's  name  as  a  reason  for  her  sadness. 

"  You  are  too  sympathetic,"  she  said  to 
her  friend  one  day.  "  The  world  would 
come  to  an  end,  if  we  were  to  break  our 
hearts  over  the  misfortunes  of  every  one, 
whether  connected  with  us  or  not.  Try 
to  be  a  little  more  selfish." 

Her  last  words  were  spoken  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles.  Though  she  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  imitating  Margaret's 
imselfishness,  she  admired  and  loved  her 
friend  all  the  more  for  her  carelessness  of 
herself.  And  Margaret  smiled  back  at  her, 
and  said  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
talking  about,  which  was  quite  true. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  Margaret  one  day 
put  aside  her  work,  and  determined  to  go 
and  seek  Angel.     It  was  a  lovely  morning 
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in  the  early  spring,  and  Margaret  was  a 
prey  to  longings  and  yearnings  which 
refused  to  be  pent  up  in  her  narrow  room. 
She  recollected  that  it  was  a  day  when 
Angel  had  half  her  morning  free,  and  she 
knew  that  if  she  could  see  her  friend,  were 
it  only  for  half  an  hour,  it  would  do  her 
good.  She  put  on  her  things  hastily,  and 
went  to  the  station.  There  she  met  Philip, 
pacing  the  platform,  apparently  waiting 
for  a  train. 

"It  is  not  often  one  sees  you  at  a  station 
at  this  time  of  day,  Margaret,"  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Angel,"  she  said, 
smiling ;  and,  as  she  smiled,  it  struck 
Philip  that  before  she  spoke  she  had  been 
looking  unusually  grave.  "  I  am  going  to 
get  her  to  cheer  me  up  a  little,"  she  went 
on,  hardly  knowing  why  she  said  so. 
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"  To  cheer  you  up !  "  lie  echoed.  "  It  used 
to  be  you  who  cheered  other  people  up. 
You  are  not  well,  Margaret.  Tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing  with  yourself." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  and 
placed  it  within  his  arm,  still  retaining 
his  grasp  on  it.  Margaret's  lips  quivered 
as  she  noticed  the  simple  act :  he  was 
always  the  same  kindly,  brotherly  friend. 
If  only  Angel  would  incline  towards  him ! 

"  Now,  then,"  he  repeated,  as  she  did 
not  speak,  "  tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing.  We  must  not  let  harm  come  near 
you.  Any  one  of  our  trio  could  more 
easily  be  spared  than  you." 

"  Even  Angel  ?  "  she  asked,  jestingly. 

"Even  Angel,"  he  answered;  and  she 
noticed  how  he  lingered  over  the  last 
word.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
called  her  "  Angel." 
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''  I  have  been  doing  nothing,"  she  went 
on,  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall  be  all  right 
again  in  a  few  days.  You  remember  my 
old  fits  of  depression." 

"  You  have  no  business  with  fits  of 
melancholy,"  said  Philip,  manlike  ignoring 
all  such  things  as  hidden  reasons,  secret 
anxieties,  and  the  like.  "  You  live  too 
much  alone,"  he  went  on.  "You  should 
go  more  into  society." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  society.  I  don't  think 
I  should  get  any  good  there." 

"  Then  you  should  get  married." 

""  My  dear  Philip ! "  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  astonishment  of  the  moment,  with- 
drawing her  hand  from  his  arm.  "  You 
are  not  serious  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  am.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  You  are  not  fit  to 
live  alone  ;  you  mope  yourself  to  death." 
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"  I  am  not  alone ;  I  have  you  and 
Angel." 

"  Pooh !  We  can  never  guarantee  that 
we  shall  be  here  from  one  week  to  another. 
Miss  Darling  may  leave  Duller  ton,  or  get 
married  herself;  and  I  cannot  tell  what 
may  befall  me." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Philip." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
this.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  happier  if 
you  were  married." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  subject." 

"  You  would  be  happier  married,"  he 
repeated. 

"I  am  sure  I  should  not.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  marry ;  my  present 
life  is  a  very  happy  one." 

"  I  know  you  have  had  plenty  of  offers," 
went  on  Philip,  inexorably  :  and  Margaret 
flushed   crimson   at   his  words;   then   the 
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flush  faded  away,  leaving  her  very  pale, 
"There  was  Cartaret;  you  always  said 
you  liked  him." 

"  Philip,  do  not  say  any  more.  I  assure 
you,  I  have  no  intention  of  marrying.  You 
are  hurting  me." 

"  Every  one  was  surprised  that  your 
intimacy  came  to  nothing." 

"  Philip  ! "  she  cried,  and  there  was  a 
ring  of  pain  in  her  voice  ;  "  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  saying.  You  are  insulting 
me.  Even  from  you  I  will  not  bear  such 
things.  I  was  so  intimate  as  that  with 
no  one." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  at  thi^ 
sudden  outburst. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  know,"  with  a  faint,  miserable  smile  ; 
"  but  I  am  not  very  well.  You  must  not 
mind  what  I  said.     And  here  is  the  train. 
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I  will  sit  down;  I  am  tired  with  walk- 
ing." 

She  walked  towards  the  train.  Philip 
followed  her,  and  opened  a  carriage  door 
for  her.  She  sank  upon  a  seat,  and  leaned 
her  head  back  against  the  cushion.  To 
her  surprise,  Philip  got  in  too,  and  seated 
himself  opposite  to  her. 

"  Are  you  going  anywhere  by  this 
train?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  going  to  Dullerton,  too;  I  have 
a  little  business  there." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  train  moved  out  of  the 
station.  After  that  they  did  not  talk. 
Philip  drew  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket, 
and  retired  behind  it,  leaving  Margaret 
to  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  thoughts. 
These  were  miserable  enough.  She  knew 
Philip's  determination,  and  felt  terrified  at 
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the  idea  that  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
His  allusions  to  her  intimacy  with  Ealph 
Cartaret  disturbed  her  very  much.  She 
had  met  Mr.  Cartaret  frequently  in  society, 
and  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  That 
was  true  enough.  It  was  also  true  that 
she  had  liked  him,  though  she  would  never 
have  married  him,  even  had  she  been  free. 
What  hurt  her  most  was  Philip's  speech  to 
the  effect  that  her  intimacy  with  Cartaret 
had  been  so  close  as  to  lead  people  to 
imagine  it  could  end  in  only  one  way. 
Was  it  possible  that  she,  a  married  woman, 
had  so  far  lost  sight  of  her  position  as  to 
let  her  relations  with  a  man  be  such  that 
people  coupled  their  names  together  ?  The 
idea  was  torture  to  her.  At  any  other 
time  she  would  have  dismissed  the  impu- 
tation with  a  contemptuous  smile,  but  to- 
day she  felt  ill  and  worried  and  unnerved, 
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and  it  had  power  to  make  lier  very  miser- 
able. The  face  that  was  turned  to  the 
open  window  to  catch  the  fresh  spring  air 
was  sad  and  troubled. 

Arrived  at  DuUerton,  Margaret  went  to 
the  High  School.  She  found  Angel  just 
coming  out,  and  they  walked  together  to 
Miss  Darling's  rooms. 

"  You  don't  look  well,  Margaret,"  said 
Angel,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  her 
sitting-room.  "  Come  and  sit  in  this  easy- 
chair — it  is  really  comfortable — and  tell  me 
what  ails  you." 

"  Nothing  much,"  answered  Margaret, 
sitting  down  as  she  spoke.  "  I  feel  a  little 
fagged,  that  is  all." 

"It  is  the  spring  weather,"  said  Angel, 
throwing  off  her  hat.  "  Spring  is  a 
horrible  institution.  You  want  a  change. 
If  it  were  three  weeks  later,  I  would  offer 
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to   go   away   with   you ;    as   it   is,   I   am 
chained  here  until  Easter." 

''  Philip  told  me  that  I  want  a  change 
too,"  said  Margaret.  "  He  says  I  ought  to 
get  married." 

"  Married  !  "  cried  Angel,  in  her  surprise 
almost  dropping  the  poker  with  which  she 
was  stirring  the  fire.  "What  a  hideous 
idea !  "  she  went  on.  "  No  wonder  you  look 
so  pale  and  worn.  You  must  have  a  glass 
of  claret.  It  is  quite  trustworthy  wine; 
mother  made  me  bring  it.  It  is  some  of 
Uncle  Anthony's,  and  thirty  or  forty  years 
old." 

*'  Married  !  "  she  repeated,  when  she  had 
got  some  wine  for  her  friend.  "  I  did  not 
give  Mr.  Welford  credit  for  such  originality, 
^Yhat  did  you  say  ?  You  laughed  at  him, 
of  course." 

"  I  did  not  laugh,  because  I  felt  ill  and 
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bothered ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  and  not  to  be  thought  of/' 

"  Was  he  very  pertinacious  ?  " 

"Fearfully.  I  was  not  myself,  but  I 
wondered  what  I  should  do  if  he  persisted." 

"Do?"  cried  Angel;  "do?  Why,  of 
course,  you  would  tell  him  to  mind  his 
own  business.  But,"  she  went  on  more 
seriously,  "  you  are  not  going  to  be 
married,  are  you  ?  You  would  not  go  and 
tie  yourself  to  a  man,  and  leave  me  com- 
fortless ?  " 

She  smiled  as  she  spoke,  but  there  was 
a  softness  in  her  face  and  voice  which 
moved  Margaret  strangely.  What  would 
Angel  say  when  Oswald  came  back  ?  She 
felt  miserable  that  she  was  deceiving  her 
friend  as  she  was ;  but,  as  Angel  pressed 
for  an  answer,  she  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  jesting — 
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"  I  do  not  see  wliy  you  should  be  left 

comfortless,    even    if    I    were    to    marry. 

Why  should  not  you  go  and  do  likewise  ?  " 

But  Angel  shook  her  head,  saying — 

"  I  shall  never  marry ;   I  am  too  selfish." 

They  talked  for  some  time  longer,  and 

then  Margaret,  feeling  refreshed  with  wine 

and  Angela's  society,   left    Dullerton    and 

le turned  to  London. 
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